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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_ @~—— 


HE first decisive victory of the war has been achieved by the 
Russians. The Emperor has steadily though quietly reinforced 

his armies in Armenia, and on the 15th inst. it was decided to 
make a general attack on the Turkish positions. General 
Heimann—a new name in the war, said to be a Jew—carried 
Mount Acolias, and thus cut Mukhtar Pasha’s army in two, 
one-half retreating towards Kars, and the other half taking up a 
position on the Aladja Dagh. General Lazareff followed the 
half which escaped towards Kars, and almost destroyed it, 
capturing thousands of prisoners and 4 guns, and driving Mukh- 
tar himself headlong into Kars. So utter was the rout on this 
side, that Mukhtar’s statement that only 800 men were killed is 
probably true, his men surrendering by hundreds at a time. The 
remaining half were surrounded on the Aladja Dagh, and sur- 
rendered at discretion, with 32 guns and all their tents and sup- 
plies. The Russians have from 16,000 to 24,000 prisoners, in- 
cluding seven Pashas. Mukhtar Pasha, ‘‘ the Victorious,” admits 
in his account of the affair the defeat of his own half of the 
army, and says nothing about the other half, and the officials 
at Constantinople limit their denials to the number of prisoners. 











It appears to be understood that the Russians in this great 
battle had about 60,000 men, and the Turks about 40,000, and 
that the attack was marked by great ability and energy. It is 
not, however, known to whom the credit of the victory is due. 
The Englishmen on the spot intend apparently to hint that 
Generals Heimann and Lazareff deserve the credit, but General 
Loris Melikoff was in command, and the Grand Duke Michael is 
said to have personally directed all arrangements. He certainly 
must have accepted the plan. The point is important, because 
if victory is due to him the Russians have found exactly what 
they wanted, a Grand Duke who can lead armies successfully, and 
make the most of his successes; while if it is due to any sub- 
ordinate, they have only found a good General, who may or may 
not be raised to high command. It is nearly impossible, when 
Princes command, to know who is actually responsible. We 
know that Count Moltke defeated France, and it is not doubted 
that Prince Charles took Metz, but the division of the merit of 
success between the Prince Imperial and his adlatus, General 
Blumenthal, has never been seriously attempted. The Czar 
probably knows the truth, but unless his relative is the real victor, 
he may not be able to act upon his knowledge. 


Mr. Cross has respited all the prisoners in the Penge case. He 
consulted Mr. Justice Hawkins and other Judges, and cross-ex- 
amined Clara Brown, but it would appear from the wording of 
his circular to the Press that he was mainly influenced by a memo- 
rial presented by Sir W. Jenner and other eminent physicians. 
The memorialists state that ‘‘ the morbid appearances described as 
having been observed post-mortem in Harriet Staunton’s body are 
such as indicate death from cerebral disease ; and that such symp- 
toms as were recorded during the last few months of life, and espe- 
cially those which are described by Dr. Longrigg as immediately 


induced, but are usual and character'stic symptoms of certain 
forms of disease of the brain.” ‘The memorialists do not, as we 
understand them, deny the starvation, but only assert that the actual 
cause of death was cerebral disease—which may of course have 
been made effective by the starvation—but Mr. Cross thought it 
most expedient, in presence of their opinion, to remit the capital 
penalty. It is not yet known what the commuted sentence will 
be, but it ought logically to be a comparatively light one. If the 
Stauntons were not guilty of murder, and a very cruel murder, 
they were guilty only of callous neglect, which, though morally 
much the same, is necessarily a lighter crime in the eye of the 
law, its degree varying with legal responsibility. We do not see, 
for example, how Alice Rhodes, if not guilty of murder, is legally 
guilty at all. It was not her business, legally, to see that Mrs. 
Louis Staunton was properly treated. 





The French Elections of Sunday produced, it is said, the 
largest vote which universal suffrage in France has yet polled, and 
went off without the slightest breach of order in any part of the 
country. The results are, of course, differently estimated by dif- 
ferent parties, and are not at present so favourable to the Repub- 
licans as M. Gambetta had ventured to predict, though, as 
we have elsewhere shown, when the official returns are 
compared with the jirst official returns of the election of 
1876, they give a very considerable gain—a gain of from 
30 to 40 seats—to the Republican party, while, as compared 
with the proportions in the Chamber at its moment of dissolu- 
tion—i.e., a8 it was after the ‘verification of powers’ and the 
results of bye-elections had altered the original proportions— 
they show a loss of from 30 to 40 seats. The Republican Left 
themselves say that after the four colonial seats are filled up 
(which are sure to be filled up by Republicans), and the results 
of the second ballots known, they expect to number 335, in a 
House of 533, leaving to the Conservatives 198, composed of 90 
Bonapartists, 40 Legitimists, and the rest mere MacMahonists or 
supporters of the Administration. This calculation gives the 
Republicans a majority of 137 over their opponents. But 
this is probably a too sanguine estimate, especially as re- 
gards the results of the second ballots. On the other hand, 
the Times’ correspondent, who gives us the least sanguine of 
these calculations, believes that without counting the four colonial 
seats and the results of the second ballots, almost all of which last 
he assigns to the Government, the new House will consist of only 
316 Republicans and 199 Conservatives. If we give only five of 
the fourteen second ballots to the Republicans, this, with the 
four colonial seats, would give them a solid party of 325, against 
208 Conservatives,—in other words, the Kepublicans would 
be able to count on a majority of 117, which will probably 
prove to be something under the mark. Anyhow, it is 
quite certain that their majority will be very near 120, more 
or less, and that it will be greatly increased when the Assembly 
comes to investigate one by one the cases of alleged official in- 
timidation and corruption which are probably more numerous 
than in any previous Assembly. 


As to the individual elections, it is remarkable that almost all 
the dismissed Republican mayors and the victims of official pro- 
secution have been returned with large majorities by the people. 
M. Gambetta received a far higher vote than on any previous 
occasion. M. Bonnet-Duverdier, who isin prison ona policeman’s 
evidence of having insulted the Marshal, which a number of un- 
official witnesses deny, was returned triumphantly for Lyons. In 
Department after Department, the objects of the Government’s 
censure have received the most enthusiastic proof of the people's 
confidence. ‘The Duc Decazes, the Foreign Minister, whose 
last speech insulted all the Republicans as Communists, 
and who thought himself sure in Libourne, where his 
own estate of La Grave is situated, was rejected in 
favour of Dr. Lalanne, a local doctor, one of the 363, and 
will have to sit for Puget-‘Theniers, in the Department of 
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was that of the man who has himself done all this dirty work, M. 


de Fourtou, who was returned for Riberac, by a majority of eleven | 


thousand against six thousand. In Paris, however, M. Grévy 
received a vote more by 2,000 than M. Thiers received in} the 
same arrondissement at the last election. On the whole,,the re- 
sult of the elections is to prove that France is simply immove- 
able in her Republicanism, and that the most-gigantic efforts 
of one of the most unscrupulous of modern Governments,—the 
largest promises of bribes in the shape of public works, and the 
severest acts of official tyranny,—do notstir her resolution one jot. 


As yet there is no clear sign of the Marshal’s future policy. He 
retains his Cabinet, and has given a sort of semi-official hint that 
he means to retain it till after the second ballots on the 28th 
October and the elections for the Councils-General on the 4th 
November. On the 7th November the Senate will meet, and 
it is conjectured that that will be the fittest occasion for an 
act of concession, if the Marshal is not too obstinate to 
concede. In all probability, the Senate will give some clear 
indication that, having authorised the appeal to the country, it 
expects the Marshal to abide by the result of the appeal ; and as 
he has always left himself this loop-hole,—that he will not act 
without the Senate,—such an intimation would be the fitting 
moment for him either to submit, and take a Republican Cabinet, 
or to resign. The correspondent of yesterday’s Standard states 
that already it has been decided for the Ministry to give in their 
resignations on the 5th of November, and this may very likely be a 
true report, 

We have nearly lost Cleopatra’s Needle, and have paid for it 
more than it was worth. On Sunday, the 14th inst., the ‘ Olga’ 
steamer was towing the obelisk, inclosed in the quaint iron box 
devised by Mr. Dixon for carrying it—a box which he calls the 
‘ Cleopatra ’—across the Bay of Biscay, when she was struck by the 
gale. The ‘ Cleopatra,’ towing behind, was thrown on her side, 
and six men sent in a boat to aid her were swept away, and have, 
it is feared, perished. The towing-cable was slipped, and the 
‘ Olga,’ first taking the men off the ‘ Cleopatra,’ steamed after the 
missing boat. It was not found, nor was the ‘ Cleopatra’ when the 
‘ Olga’ returned, and it was of course supposed that the obelisk 
was lost. The old monolith, however, which, to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s words about his race, ‘‘has seen and has survived 
the Pharaohs,” was not destined to die so.- It was seen drift- 
ing ninety miles north of Ferrol by the steamer ‘ Fitzmaurice,’ 
and was towed into Ferrol, whence, we suppose, it will shortly 
be brought over to London. The claim of the captain of the 
‘ Fitzmaurice’ for salvage will be an odd one. Will the obelisk 
be valued as so many tons of old granite, or by the price which it 
would fetch if put up to auction,—and what is that latter price ? 


The Zimes seems a little alarmed at some reports from India 
of disturbances expected beyond the frontier. Its correspondent 
from Simla telegraphs that the Khan of Khelat is seriously 
annoyed by the occupation of Quettah, and that the Ameer of 
Cabool proposes to him the plunder of India. The Turkestan 
Gazette, a St. Petersburg paper apparently, confirms this story, 
as far as the Ameer is concerned, and says Shere Ali has collected 
66,000 men. In a later telegram from Simla, however, forwarded 
through Reuter, and apparently official, the story is flatly denied, and 
our relations with Khelat and Cabool said to be excellent. As we 
have said elsewhere, we believe the alarmist rumour to be based 
on an old story, the panic of the Ameer of Cabool as to our 
intention in sending a Resident to Khelat, and even that panic 
is exaggerated. Shere Ali is a bold man, and a reckless one, but 
even he is not going to hurl a few thousand matchlock-men and 
cuirassiers upon one of the strongest military Empires in the 
world. They would never get out of the Passes. Note that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s support of the ‘Turks does not induce the Mussul- 
mans of Central Asia to threaten Russia, but Britain. 





Lord Dufferin has just delivered another of his bright, breezy 
speeches, this time to the Icelanders settled on the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. There are some 1,400 of them, most orderly and con- 
tented settlers, with a small library in every house, and a thirst 
for education. They are, however, deficient in energy, unaccus- 
tomed to steady labour, and inclined to shut themselves up in 
their houses round iron stoves, which keep up a temperature 
injurious to health. Lord Dufferin, who twenty years ago visited 
Iceland, and was delighted with the people, contrived, in the 
midst of his cordial welcome, to hint to his audience that these 
habits must be abandoned. Their business was to fell timber, 
sow corn, and cut highways, and as they had never seen a tree, 
@ corn-field, or a road, their inexpertness in these arts was no 




















matter of surprise. In Canada, with its bright climate, “the 
dormant capacities of your race, which adverse geographical con- 
ditions may have somewhat blunted, will blossom forth anew,” but 
self-reliance and enterprise are necessities of Canadian life. These 
little lectures are, however, almost lost in the kindliest compli- 
ments, which extend even to the girls who have gone out ag 
housemaids. ‘I hear the best accounts’ of the good-conduct, 
handiness, and docility of these young Ingeborgs, Ragnihildas, 
Thoras, and Gudruns, who, [ trust, will do honour to the epic 
ancestresses from whom they have inherited their names.” No. 
people can ‘have such a right in America as the Icelanders, to 
whom its discovery is due, Coiumbus’s dream having become 
conviction only after reading the Icelandic records, and “[f 
have pledged my personal credit to my Canadian friends on 
the successful development of your settlement.” Lord Dufferin 
continues to secure for himself a world-wide reputation, without 
embarrassing his country by wild plans or fidgetty foreign policy, 


The Home-rulers are going to hold a Conference, in which 
Irishmen settled in Great Britain, who are much more violent 
than Irishmen at home—probably because, if they can secure 
Home-rule, they will not have to live under it—are to havea 
heavy representation. The Conference is to consist of the Irish 
Home-rule Members, the nominators of those Members, and fifty 
representatives from England and Scotland. It was originally 
proposed, at a meeting of the League held in Dublin on 
Monday, that only the President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
of each branch association should be admitted, but after a 
great display of feeling, the admission of the larger number was 
unanimously carried. The priests who attended the meeting of 
the League were, we note, on the side of Mr. Butt, and inti- 
mated, of course in courteous terms, that his opponents were 
hot-headed young men who would wreck the cause. Priests 
judge characters shrewdly. 








There has been a smart discussion in the Times during the week 
as to the justice of the Oxford Commission in withdrawing two 
of the All Souls’ Fellowships from competition, and Mr. A. J. 
Butler, of Winchester, writes us a long letter, published in 
another column, to show that Mr. Robarts’s defence of the 
Commission, to which we referred last week, is inadequate. 
But he only succeeds in showing, we think, that if the same 
persons had been responsible, first, for putting up these 
Fellowships to competition in July, and next, for asking the Com- 
mission to withdraw two of them from competition in October, 
they would have done very wrong. In all probability, however, 
this was not the case. Doubtless the authority who offered the 
Fellowships for competition in July was at issue with those 
members of the College who asked the Commission to with- 
draw two of them in October, and clearly the Commis- 
sioners had to consider fairly whether the offer so hastily 
made in July, which, if acted upon, would have had 
the effect of withdrawing, perhaps for forty or sixty years, 
two of the most available of the Oxford Fellowships from 
the scope of the reforming policy, was so far binding on 
them that they, with the interests of the University to con- 
sider, were bound to respect it. They decided—rightly, we 
think—in the negative, and we are not quite sure that the closing 
lines of Mr. Butler’s letter do not indicate a certain doubt in 
his own mind, whether he himself seriously disapproves the decision 
of the Commissioners. 


Judgment was delivered on Tuesday week by the Wreck Com- 
missioner, Mr. Rothery, on the results of the long inquiry into 
the causes of the collision between the ‘ Avalanche’ and the 
‘Forest’ on the 11th of September, off Portland, and its exact 
terms were reported in the Times of Wednesday last. He found 
that the main cause of the collision was negligence on board the 
‘ Avalanche,’ which being on the port tack, ought to have given 
way. The ‘ Avalanche ’ was undoubtedly prim facie responsible 
for the collision, and the onus would lie on her to prove that she 
did everything in her power to avoid a collision. The Court, 
however, attached blame to the master of the ‘ Forest,’ Captain 
Lockhart (who was among the saved), for want of activity and 
discretion in seeking to avoid the collision; but though repri- 
manding him severely, the Court did not think right, looking to 
his many years of good service, and his good-conduct during 
the inquiry, to suspend his certificate. The Court further stated 
that as the ‘ Avalanche ’ was within a fraction of coming under the 
operation of the Passengers’ Act,—had another child been on 
board of her, she would have come under the operation of that 
Act,—she ought not to have had a steam-launch on board, which 
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ghe would not have been permitted to have had, had she been 
Yiable to the provisions of the Passengers’ Act. The truth seems to 
have been that Captain Williams counted confidently on the fast 
sailing of his ship to gain on the ‘Forest,’ and that as she had 
been so overloaded with the steam-launch, she failed to meet his 


expectations. 

Many witticisms have been lavished on the great loss of 
Russian officers in this campaign, and we have been told that the 
“Turks had in consequence even been instructed by their superiors 
never to fire on a Russian General, lest he should unfortunately 
be replaced by a man of some military capacity. It appears, 
however, from a very elaborate return compiled by the Germans 
of their losses in the Franco-German war, that very nearly as 
jarge a proportion of the Generals were killed and wounded as of 
the non-commissioned officers and privates, and a very much 
larger proportion of Staff Officers. ‘Thus 2-56 per cent. of the 
Generals were killed, and only 2-60 per cent. of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates; while 8-72 per cent. of the generals 
were wounded, and only 9-98 per cent. of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates. Of the Staff Officers, however, no less than 
$°67 per cent, were killed, and as many as 18-22 per cent. were 
wounded. Thus, even in an army so admirably disciplined as 
the German Army, it is obvious that the staff officers run a very 
much higher proportionate risk than any private soldier. How 
excellent was the discipline is to be gathered from the fact that 
while the total number of killed, wounded, and missing was about 
14 per cent., decidedly less than two per cent. (to speak precisely, 
1°68 per cent.) were missing, and in every grade above that of 
non-commissioned officers and privates the number of missing 
was hardly more than one-half per cent. The exceptional risks 
run by high officers, then, does not seem to be peculiar to the 
Russian Army. 


On Friday week, the only explosion of Conservative prejudice 
in the Church Congress occurred. It was caused by Canon 
Curteis’s attack on the Dissenters for their claim to the freedom 
of the Churchyards, and when Mr. Thomas Hughes rebuked his 
violence of language, and declared that whatever the clergy might 
resolve on, the country had made up its mind, and that Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill, or something equivalent, was as 
good as passed, the clergy roared at him like an angry mob. 
Nevertheless, Archbishop Tait, in closing the Congress on the 
same evening, congratulated everybody almost without ex- 
ception or limitation, on its success, and complimented it on 
avoiding ‘burning questions,”—which, with the exception 
of the Burials question, certainly had been done very effect- 
ually; though on the only burning question really discussed, the 
clergy had done themselves little credit. The Archbishop praised 
the Bishops, praised the Judges, and praised the laity for their 
part in ecclesiastical affairs; and the general drift of his closing 
speech was that it was well to work with the institutions you have, 
and not to alter them too hastily. No doubt that is an exceedingly 
safe and popular sentiment with ecclesiastics. But surely a 
Church exists for the aake of getting the real world to conform 
itself more than it does to the ideal world; and we cannot, there- 
fore, ourselves see with so much admiration as many appear to 
feel, this more than contented, almost jealous, optimism in the 
Primate of All England. 


The American Congress is holding an October Session, to vote 
supplies, and Mr. Hayes, in his Message, says that he shall 
postpone all other business of interest till the regular 
meeting. It is probable, however, that the Session will 
be an important one. Many Republicans are at war with 
the President, and it is possible that the old question of 
his legal title may be taken up again, and supplies again 
refused as a protest against it. To carry any strong resolve of 
this kind, however, the Democrats need the support of the In- 
flationists, and the idea is that the Government will compromise 
by consenting to make silver legal tender as fully as gold, and by 
agreeing to pay in both metals all dividends not specially con- 
tracted in gold currency. The Committee of both Houses 
appointed to consider the Silver question has reported to the 
Senate in favour of this course. It is a curious evidence of the 
sort of unity now discoverable in the world’s affairs that Presi- 
dent Hayes’s decision on this subject is of vital importance to the 
Government of India. If he decides for the double standard, the 
rupee will in a few months again be quoted nearly at par, or at 
all events, at 1s. 11d. 


Lord John Manners made a speech on Tuesday at Ipswich, but 








at Turkish victories, because Lord Ponsonby once told him that 
he dreaded nothing so much for Turkey as the help of the 
Western Powers. Turkey always beat Russia, if she were left 
alone. He had “treasured that statement up in his mind,” 
and had he heard of the battle of the 15th before Kars, he 
would probably have left-it there. He hoped for peace, from 
the character of the two Emperors. With regard to home affairs, 
the Government had assailed no interest, had put the coping-stone 
on University reform, and had improved “the machinery of the 
Established Church,”—viz., the Episcopate. The Ministry 
would proceed as it had begun, ‘‘ And if you want to know the 
most important measures which her Majesty's Ministers are likely 
to propose in the ensuing Session, I can only refer you to those 
admirably designed, but abortive measures which were introduced 
into Parliament during the present year, but which, owing to the 
conduct of the Irish Obstructives, were not placed upon the 
Statute-book.” As far as Lord John Manners knows, therefore, 
the Ministry intend to do nothing next Session except pass a few 
Bills, for which Parliament cared so little that it allowed half-a- 
dozen Irish Members to talk them out. The House of Commons 
is to be left idle,—that is, to be the sport of crotchetty Members, 
members with reputations to make, and bores. 





Lord Hartington on Wednesday laid the foundation-stone of a 
memorial hall dedicated to George Stephenson at Chesterfield, 
and made one of those speeches in honour of material improve- 
ment to which Ministers who like to say pleasant things and things 
easy to understandare nowso addicted. George Stephenson was one 
of the first promoters of the steam-engine, and the steam-engine 
had added many subjects to her Majesty’s dominion and brought 
more money to the Treasury than any tax ever invented. Comfort 
and happiness, prosperity and plenty, owe more to the steam- 
engine than to any law ever passed by Parliament. In a second 
speech, he said he felt ashamed of himself as a politician when 
coming among men of commerce and science, political science 
advanced so much slower than they did. Commercial men would 
soon have removed such an impediment to the machine as the 
Irish Obstructives, and as for statesmanship, with a whole year 
to work in, it had not prevented the war in the East. Is it not 
almost time that this kind of flummery were pronounced out of 
date? Neither the steam-engine, nor science, nor commerce 
could have done anything for England without social order, 
which is the product of statesmanship, nor has the excellence of 
laws ever prevented law-suits, 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in delivering his annual address to his 
constituents on Wednesday, dilated in his accustomed strain on 
the wickedness of taking any part in any war at all, and said he 
should have been shamed and humiliated if Great Britain had either 
joined the Turks to resist the Russians, or joined the Russians 
to invade the Turks. He ridiculed the idea that any concert of 
Europe would have prevented the war,—an idea which it is 
clearly very inconvenient for a peace-at-all-price man to accept. 
For if it be true, peace might sometimes be secured by readiness 
to go to war, whereas what he wants to produce is an absolute 
resolve on everybody’s part never to goto war, and never to offer 
to go to war, for any pretext whatever. He talked a great deal 
of nonsense about alarmist feeling, predicting that if the Turks 
continued in the ascendant, we should soon be told that the 
Mahommedans would be over in England, and forcing us all 
to marry seven wives apiece. The best part of his speech, 
which in its war portion was frivolous and jocular, was 
his attack on the French “Saviours of Society” and so- 
called friends of ‘‘ Order,” whom he termed “the fomen- 
ters of disorder, schism, and conspiracy,” and “the pests 
of the world.” It is something to have a cause which Sir 
Wilfrid does not make light of. If, however, there were any fear 
of its involving a war, we would venture something on Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s discovering the means of making a jest of 
French Republican liberty. 


Mr, J. B. Lawes, writing to the Times, estimates that the 
wheat crop of 1877 produced in this country will not exceed 
10,000,000 quarters, leaving as much as 13,000,000 quarters to 


be imported, unless the high price of wheat should somewhat re- 
duce the average demand,—an alternative which he thinks rather 
the more probable of the two. 
siderably more than half our bread must this year come to us 
from abroad. 


In any case, however, very con- 


Consols were on Friday 953 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>_ 
THE TURN _OF THE TIDE. 


ae destruction of the Turkish army under Mukhtar Pasha 

marks, in all probability, the turn of the tide in this cam- 
paign, and even as an isolated event, is one of great importance. 
The victory, decisive as it seems to have been, does not give 
Armenia to the Russians, for they have still to force their way 
to Erzeroum, and to capture Kars by a siege which, if carried 
on in winter, may prove a most exhausting operation ; but it 
reveals to the world, and especially to the Russians and Turks, 
some facts of the gravest moment. In the first place, it shows 
that the Turks are not, as Europe had begun to imagine, the 
superiors of the Russians in the field. The Turkish army 
before Kars had everything in its favour that any Turkish 
army is likely to have,—a General in whom it believed, and whom 
the Sultan had just honoured with the title of “ Victorious,” 
a position of its own choosing, and soldiers elated with a long 
continuance of unexpected success. Its numbers were suffi- 
cient, its weapons better, its confidence as high as it was possible 
for confidence to be. Nevertheless, this army, once fairly 
collared by Generals who understood their work, and 
who had great forces at their disposal, was in a few 
hours driven from its positions and broken in two, 
and so pursued that, while one wing lost thousands of 
prisoners, many guns, and 800 killed, on Mukhtar Pasha’s 
own estimate, the other, comprising three divisions, 
surrendered on the field. The lowest number of prisoners 
given in the Russian and English accounts is sixteen 
thousand. The General himself fled so fast—we mean 
no imputation on his courage, but note the fact only 
as evidence of the completeness of the rout—that he did 
not know what had become of his other wing, and the 
enormous proportion of prisoners to killed shows that the Army 
was utterly demoralised—was, in fact, like any other army of 
Asiatics when once fully conscious that all was over. This, 
indeed, is the grand lesson of the battle. The Turks surrendered, 
and did not die. As we said after Vicksburg, and repeat now, 
the capitulation of the troops of the weaker power shows that 
the stronger power must in the long run inevitably win. 
There is a form of courage, a courage of despair, a courage 
which takes no account of circumstances, and accepts death by 
starvation or the sword as a preferential alternative to sub- 
mission, which is rarely or never overcome by mere disparity 
of force. It exhausts the enemy until his victories are 
worthless. The Confederate soldiers, though as brave as their 
rivals, and equal to any effort which showed a possibility of 
success, did not exhibit courage in this supreme form, and 
neither do the Turks, and in that fact their future may be 
clearly read. This war is a struggle between fifty millions of white 
Europeans and about eleven millions of Asiatics, half-castes, and 
whites bred up under an Asiatic system ; and unless the Europeans 
lack perseverance, or the Asiatics exhibit exceptional valour, 
valour such as is found even in Western armies only in for- 
lorn hopes, the ultimate issue is foreordained. If the eleven 
millions, when “ cornered,” surrender, the fifty millions must 
win, even though their bondholders have to wait, and though 
Mahommedanism, as the Turkophiles believe, be a better 
religion than Christianity. Real fanaticism is a great force, and 
an especially great force when felt by men without the emo- 
tion of pity; but the fanaticism which surrenders when out- 
manceuvred is not of much account. A Malay running amuck 
frightens a city; but a Malay who, when the policemen are 
round him, asks for fair treatment, is no more formidable than 
any other murderer or criminal. The Turks in Asia have fought 
well, and have gained victories, but when beaten they have 
given way ; and therefore, being attacked by a greater Power 
of a much higher civilisation, they must sooner or later 
accept the terms their enemies may dictate. Apart altogether 
from the merits of the quarrel, force is on the Russian side, 
and if the Ottoman yields to force, as in this battle he has 
done, there is for him no hope. It has become evident that the 
Russians, when decently led, can apply force sharply, and that the 
Turks, though decently led, will yield to force, and in those 
facts is the ending of the only serious doubt. It may be 


weeks, or months, or a year before the Russians in Bulgaria 
will be as well led as the Russians in Armenia are, whether by 
the Grand Duke Michael, or General Loris Melikoff, or 
General Lazareff ; but whenever they are so led by a General 
who can plan, and strike, and follow up his advantage as 
the Russian General has done in Armenia, the Turks will be 





beaten, and beaten, will give in. If, for example, Plevna is 
surrounded and hungry, Plevna will surrender,—that is, the 
weaker army will give way to the stronger, as in any ordinary 
campaign. 

This is the grand revelation of the struggle in Armenia; 
but there is another one of scarcely less importance. Russian 
“ discouragement,” of which even the Daily News, to our sur- 
prise, makes so much, does not greatly matter. No troo 
can have had more reasons for discouragement than the 
Russians in Armenia. They have been beaten over and over 
again, and that by a General whose previous record had been 
one of constant defeat, and an army which they were in- 
formed was half made up of barbarian volunteers. Their 
Generals have appeared totally incapable, so incapable 
that their recriminations have been matter of the most publie 
comment. Their communications have always been in danger 
from insurrection, and are in danger now. For three months their 
lives have been wasted in vain attacks on nearly impregnable 
positions, which have brought them no nearer to their objective 
Erzeroum. Nevertheless, their Generals have urged them for- 
ward to most dangerous and exhausting tasks, and they have 
obeyed quietly, cheerfully, and without the slightest evidence 
either of reluctance, or hesitation, or over-haste. They are as 
good troops as they ever were—that is, when well commanded 
among the best troops in the world, lacking something of 
‘go’ that Western soldiers possess, and much too dependant on 
their officers, but patient, enduring, and full of the courage 
which can face anything that duty and discipline require 
should be faced forthe end. The truth is that Russians, though 
much more “repressed” than the English, grumble almost 
as freely, like them, too, enjoy depreciatory comment passed by 
themselves on themselves—enjoying it as men enjoy sorrel as a 
sour stimulant to appetite and relief from the softnesses of cookery 
—and like them, do not see the connection between growling and 
refusal to obey. As are the Russians in Armenia, so are the 
Russians in Bulgaria. When the hour arrives, the soldiers 
who seem to correspondents so cross and so discouraged, will 
hail battle as a relief from weariness, will go forward as cheer- 
fully as at first, and will win or lose, according to the amount 
of military skill and knowledge with which their efforts are 
directed. The Russian Army has suffered much from losses, 
much from disease, much from the absence of the ¢lan im- 
parted by victory, but the weakness caused by a mutinous 
spirit may be put out of our calculations. If defeat had 
taught Russians to despair, neither the Russian army nor the 
Russian Empire would ever have been formed. Whatever there is 
in Russian troops will be there in the tenth engagement as in 
the first, and the danger of Osman Pasha in the last struggle 
will be precisely the same as in the first,—that is, exactly 
proportioned to the amount of science displayed in the attack. 
The Turkophiles have no more to hope from the mutiny of 
the Russians than they have from the resolution of the Turks 

o die in the last ditch, or from that muddiness of the roads 
ich, to judge from their accounts, hampers Russian artillery, 
while allowing Ottoman guns to roll along as easily as usual. 

We shall hear, we suppose, after this reverse to the Turkish 
arms, the usual rumours of peace, and the usual declarations 
that England is bound to mediate in “the interests of 
humanity and her own Imperial position.” The interests of 
humanity, we once more repeat, require that the domination 
of the Ottoman caste in Eastern Europe should cease, that the 
misery which has been endured by millions should not have 
been suffered in vain; and the interests of the British 
Empire are no more concerned in the maintenance of 
an evil despotism in Eastern Europe than they were 
when the war began, and many soldiers expected to see 
Constantinople taken in a month. Those who demand 
mediation demand it in the interests, not of Turkey or of 
the world, but of that Turkish minority which for four 
hundred years has, by its persistent oppression, prevented 
Eastern Europe from sharing in the progress of the West. 
As for peace, we see no signs of it whatever. The 
Russians cannot make peace until they have accomplished 
their end, the liberation of the Slav Christians of Europe 
from Asiatic misgovernment; and the Turks will not make 
peace while there is a chance that victory on the Danube 
may restore their right to plunder their own provinces at 
will. Why should they, when they can but lose them in the 
end? The Pashas want no peace that will leave them stranded; 
and the people are convinced that ihe Turks are a match for 
all mankind. They may clamour for the exile of Mahmoud 
Damad, whose nominees, for all that is said, have hitherto 
been successful, or for a successor to the “ Victorious” 
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Mukhtar, or for the banishment of all Englishmen, Sir 
Arnold Kemball having clearly been the ultimate cause of the 
defeat in Armenia, but they will not clamour for peace till the 
enemy is much nearer to their gates. We have never done 
the dominant caste injustice on this point. It means to 
remain dominant till it is beaten, and if beaten and compelled 
to acknowledge the equality of all races, would as soon be ruled 
by an Emperor of Byzantium as by a successor of the Khalifs. 
It is not fighting for him, but for Islam—which no defeat 
can affect—and for its own ascendancy, which equality would 
destroy equally with defeat. It is true, the Sultan is said 
to dislike the war, and to be eager for peace; but 
Sultans, like other Turkish statesmen, are in the habit of 
saying to Europeans very smooth things, and this one always 
adds that the peace he desires is “an honourable peace,” 

“on the basis of the status quo.” There is no doubt 
that he desires this, or that he would be mad not to desire an 
arrangement which would leave him absolute master of his 
whole Empire, free from debt, and with a reputation which 
would render attack during his lifetime very improbable. As, 
however, the object of the war, the end for which so much 
has been sacrificed, is the abolition of the status quo, the men- 
tion of that condition of peace turns the Sultan’s wish into a 
sarcastic aspiration at the expense of the Powers who asked 
that the status quo should, in the interests of humanity, be 
slightly modified. If the Turks have been beaten enough to 
make the necessary concessions, of course there may be peace, 
but the Turks have not been beaten in Europe, and think 
themselves equal to resistance against the world. They are 
deluded, but they are nut weak. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


ie longer we study the results of the Elections in France, 

the more reason we have to be satisfied with them. It 
is perfectly true that M. Gambetta’s prophecy of the return of 
400 Republicans has, as yet, been disappointed ; but it is also 
quite true that in comparing the first official declarations of 
the poll in this election with the ultimate results produced in 
the last Assembly by the process called the verification of the 
powers, together with the fruits of the bye-elections, we are 
comparing not similar, but quite different stages of the con- 
stitutional struggle. The first official returns in 1876 gave 
only 295 Republicans in the Chamber of that year. These 
295 became 366 only through the changes due to the Parlia- 
mentary annulling of returns obtained by unfair means and 
through the results of bye-elections, which last are, on the 
whole, almost always more favourable than general elections to 
the Liberal party. Now, even the present official returns will 
show not 295, but 325 Republicans, when the results of the 
colonial elections,—which are always Republican,—and of the 
second ballots are known. Here, then, is a gain of thirty seats 
for the Republicans, if we compare the present stage of the 
electoral campaign with the same stage of the campaign of 
1876. And a very sintple sum in proportion will show that 
even if no more elections are invalidated and no more seats 
afterwards gained at the bye-elections, than were so invali- 
dated and gained after the elections of February, 1876, the 
three hundred and twenty-five Republicans of the present offi- 
cial return will become more than four hundred by the end of 
another year. Thus even M. Gambetta’s somewhat sanguine 
prediction may be fulfilled to the letter. And even at present 
we may say that there has been as much gain, as compared with 
February, 1876, as would imply at a later stage of the struggle 
the gain for which the orator of the Liberal party vouched. 
Clearly, with the frightful official pressure exercised 
in the country districts, anything more than this could 
not reasonably have been expected. Not only have 
the rich resources of official temptation and official threats, 
as learned in the school of the Empire and applied by a 
man of no common nerve and ability, M. de Fourtou, been 
absolutely exhausted on this campaign, but not a few unfair 
acts have been committed even in counting the votes. 
Thus in the Dordogne, the electoral bureaux refused to count 
for the Republicans those balloting-papers on which the 
printed names of the Government candidates were pasted over 
with strips of paper bearing the names of their opponents, and 
this though the Council of State has decided over and over 
again that that is a lawful mode of tendering the vote, being 
indeed a very fair precaution against the tyranny practised 
against those who are detected by the election-agents in giving 
their votes against the Government,—the object being, of 


ment candidates appear, though the votes are given to 
the Opposition. We mention this only as illustrating the 
unscrupulous official devices which have been used at this 
election, devices which, no one can doubt, exceeded by far 
both in unscrupulousness and in number those which the 
officials made use of at the last election. If, then, so many 
elections were invalidated a year ago for unfair influence, we 
may be pretty sure that more rather than less will be invali- 
dated this year for the same cause; and that to expect the 325 
to grow into 400 is not to over-rate, but rather under-rate the 
causes at work tending in that direction. On the whole, then, 
even in relation to the mere numbers of the Republican repre- 
sentatives, the results of the voting of Sunday are quite 
satisfactory. 

Still more satisfaction do we feel in the consideration of the 
character of the Elections. The Bonapartists have gained 
nothing,—have even lost something. The Red Republicans 
have gained nothing, and even lost something. The gain on 
the Conservative side,—gain, we mean, as compared not with 
the first official returns of February, 1876, but with the 
Assembly dissolved in June, 1877,—has been a gain 
to the minute party which calls itself by the name 
of Marshal MacMahon. The Bonapartists come back only 
about 90 strong. The Legitimists count themselves some 
40 strong; and rather more than sixty are to be reckoned as 
mere vague Conservatives, who accepted the Marshal’s nomin- 
ation, and are simply Anti-Radicals, with a strong preposses- 
sion in favour of the existing Administration. This is very 
satisfactory, as showing that the only Monarchical party which 
had a real hold on the country at all,—the Bonapartists,—are 
not gaining ground, and that the opponents of the Republic 
are more and more falling into the ranks of pure Conservatism 
without any revolutionary recipe for the public ills, Against 
198 Conservatives, who are divided into three irreconcilable 
parties, it will not be very difficult for 325 Republicans to 
have their own way,—the rather that comparatively few 
of them are extreme men, or open in any way to the 
reproach of Communism. But there is another feature in 
the character of the elections which is still more satis- 
factory. Wherever any of the Republican candidates has been 
unfairly persecuted by the Government, he has been returned 
with great distinction by the electors. Thus, M. Lepouze, 
the Mayor of Evreux, who was dismissed for his plain speaking 
to the Marshal, is returned, and the dismissed Mayors of Tours 
and Amboise are also returned. M. Bonnet-Duverdier, im- 
prisoned on the testimony of one police-agent against that of 
twenty bystanders, who heard nothing of the insults against the 
Marshal sworn to by the police-agent, is returned for Lyons; 
—again, five Republican gentlemen, condemned by the official 
magistrates for alleged political offences, are returned for their 
various departments. In a word, the political attacks of this 
Government are regarded, not as injuring, but as honouring 
the men against whom they are directed. M. de Fourtou, 
though no doubt he has persuaded many poor peasants to 
vote for the Marshal, and has deterred many more from vot- 
ing for the Liberals, has yet in various cases conferred a 
patent of distinction where he meant to inflict a disability. 
In Paris M. Gambetta has polled a greater poll than ever, 
and the extra votes are, no doubt, in a large measure due tothe 
disgraceful official prosecution. 

Once more it is thoroughly satisfactory to know that the 
Liberal majority, though largest in the great towns, is now by 
no means confined to the great towns. The Republicans have 
been compelled, by the careful mixture of large numbers of 
rural voters in almost every constituency, to choose candidates 
who have weight with those districts, who are men of sub- 
stance there, and who regard with no favour the extreme 
views of many of the Democrats of the cities. Nine-tenths 
of the Deputies are what we in England should call “ county 
Members,”—7.e., members for a great number of small villages, 
together with what we should call a county-town, to add 
an urban element. It is quite true that such towns and the 
larger villages supply a far larger number of Liberal voters than 
the small villages, and almost always give an immense Repub- 
lican majority, but still there are plenty of districts in which 
even the small villages have returned Liberal candidates, while 
almost all the towns would have done so, even in the most 
reactionary provinces, if the towns had had a representative to 
themselves. The Republicans have therefore begun to gain 
over the genuine peasantry to their cause, and have indeed 
gained the great majority of those of the peasantry who live 
in groups of any size, and do not merely vegetate in the fields. 





course, to let the colour of the voting-papers of the Govern- 





The effect is as good for the Republican party, as it is for the 
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peasants. The Republicans can no longer venture to take 
dangerous demagogues for their leaders. They must respect 
the Conservative prepossessions of the rural constituencies, and 
therefore must do nothing violent and nothing rash, It is 
Republican order, not a passion of spasmodic fraternité for 
which the constituencies have voted. 

Last of all, we think it by no means wholly unsatisfactory, 
—looking to the immediate future,—that the elections appear, 
when compared with the state of parties in the dissolved 
Chamber, to show a certain gain for the Conservatives. 
What France has most to dread is anything like violence, 
and whatever tends to temper the sense of disaster and 
humiliation on the one side, or the sense of triumph and 
pride on the other, is a great security for order and quiet. The 
Marshal, no doubt, is mortified; but he is not so much 
mortified as if the 366 had grown into 400 before his eyes, 
instead of dwindling to 325. M. Gambetta is, doubtless, 
pleased, but he is not so much pleased as he would be if his 
own prediction had been fulfilled to the letter before the 
Assembly had been convoked. Both parties have been dis- 
appointed, and the ultimate effect of disappointment is to lower 
the tone of the mind and so to incline to moderation, though, 
perhaps, its first effect, as we may see in the language of 
both parties, is to irritate and provoke rather tall talk. The 
best thing that can happen is for the Marshal to send for a 
very Conservative Left Government, and tone down his lofty 
pretensions as quietly and quickly as he can. We cannot help 
hoping now that he will do so, and that the Senate, which 
supported him in dissolving, but will now reasonably de- 
mand from him that he shall accept the answer given 
by the country to his appeal, will wholly discountenance 
the notion of repeated dissolutions. If so, the Left 
are not so elated by their triumph, or irritated by 
its incompleteness, but that they will be inclined to 
accept moderate terms, and not to insist on disqualifying all 
official candidates as such, or on holding the Marshal respon- 
sible for the sins of his Cabinet. That this Ministry must 
go,—that the Prefects who have been applying illegal 
pressure all over France must go after them,—that a trial 
even of the Duc de Broglie and M. de Fourtou, like the 
trial of the Ministers of Charles X. for their unconstitu- 
tional practices, would be desirable, we heartily admit ; but 
it would be most injudicious, we think, and the Republican 
leaders will probably see it to be injudicious, to go beyond 
this, and press on the Marshal till he acts like a wild beast at 
bay. He has never been a politician. Persuaded by bad advice 
to become so, he has done nothing but mischief to his own 
reputation, and has given France the opportunity of saying in 
the most unmistakable manner that she has no intention of 
being misled by the Head of the State into a policy which 
would undermine the State. If he is now willing to put his 
errors behind him, and to act the Constitutional President 
once more, it would be best for all parties to accede to that 
course. It is the course which involves less violent changes 
than any other, and which best guarantees for the future at 
once a Liberalism of self-restraint and a Conservatism of 
concession. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON DISSENT. 

yi Archbishop of Canterbury closed the Church Congress on 

Friday week with a speech as optimistic as that with which 
he had opened it. 
“ In everything give thanks ;” and when he was not quite able 
to be precisely thankful for the ideas or words uttered, he con- 
trived to be thankful at least that they had been uttered 
rather than repressed. We are not sure that we can agree with 
him even so far as this, at least in relation to the belligerent 
paper read by Canon Curteis, the Principal of the Lichfield 
Theological College, who, though he found himself able to 
be grateful for what the Dissenters had done in removing 
theological restrictions up to the year 1870, thought that 
what they had done since that time in threatening the 
exclusiveness of the Churchyards was mere unscrupulous 
aggression, to be resisted by force, on the principle which 
he quoted and very much misapplied from our Lord’s words, 
“They who use the sword shall perish by the sword.” He 
described the Dissenters as endeavouring to “* desecrate” Church- 
men’s graveyards, to pervert them “forcibly to secular uses,” 
and to “ render them hateful in their eyes, as scenes in which 
discord might arise, where once all was order and peace,” 
Dissenters, he said, “ had much mistaken the young Church- 
man of the present day, if they imagined they were prepared 


He completely fulfilled the Apostolic precept, 





to allow their churchyards to become either a football for the 
Liberationists to kick about, or a mere agency of the State,” 
Now doubtless the Archbishop looked on this as one of 
the unwise things he had heard during the Co for the 
free expression of which he was thankful, though holding it 
to be unwise. But even so far, we can hardly agree with him, 
To our minds, Canon Curteis had much better have held hig 
tongue, than have got the Congress to roar out its approval of 
his very warlike and not very reasonable sentiments, If they 
produce any result, it will not be to make Dissenters hesitate, 
but to make Churchmen fight. Sir Stafford Northcote said 
the other day that no Member of Parliament was properly 
trained to his duty who was not able and willing to swallow 
the speech he had prepared, and we cannot help thinking that 
Canon Curteis was not properly trained to his duty as a 
member of the Church Congress when he let such a paper as 
this pass“ the barrier of his teeth.” What is the result of 
eliciting such a vein of sentiment as the worthy Canon un- 
happily succeeded in eliciting on Friday week? If the Church 
is to fight, and fight hopefully, as the Canon himself thinks it 
ought to do, against the demands of the Dissenters, he renders 
the task far more difficult by thus heating the blood of both 
parties. Appeals to the sword are sure to bring with them 
the temper of the sword. Canon Curteis must be one of 
those ecclesiastical “ Cossacks” to whom Archbishop Tait 
referred so enigmatically in his opening speech, as the 
dangerous followers of the regular ecclesiastical armies, 
And clearly such irregular troops are much more likely 
to injure the cause for which they fight, than to ad- 
vance it. If the Churchyards could be permanently barri- 
caded, as the Canon unfortunately wishes them to be, 
against every form of heresy, it certainly would not be 
by letting the Dissenters know that the mere sound of their 
heresies is “ hateful” to ears orthodox, and excites in Churchmen 
the spirit of violent disgust, but rather by insisting on the 
danger to public order of allowing conflicting religions to meet in 
the same place, and perhapsindulge there in a wrangle on their re- 
lative merits. We do not in the least believe in this danger. It 
has not shown itself in the public cemeteries, and we cannot con- 
ceive why it should show itself in the Churchyards. But here 
at least is the point to insist on, while nothing can be sillier 
than to insult and irritate the Dissenters by treating their 
religious opinions with a sort of loathing, and intimating 
that appeal must be made to the militant qualities of the 
younger clergy rather than submit to such desecration. True, 
Canon Curteis appeared to be speaking rather of heathen or 
atheist addresses than of orthodox Dissenting services, when he 
used this strong language. But he did not limit his language 
to addresses of that kind, though, of course, he put them in the 
foreground. His real claim was that the national Churchyards 
should be reserved strictly and exclusively for those who 
are willing to use the burial service of the Ohurch of 
England, and that the nation ought to forfeit its claim 
to the use of these Churchyards, except on such con- 
ditions as the Church of England, aeting as a theological body 
hostile to heresy, may choose to impose. He evidently held that 
to bury the dead with any other rites than those of the Church 
was to turn the ground used for burying them to mere “ secu- 
lar uses,” and to “ desecrate” it. Of course the Dissenters 
will justly resent this language, and it will tend, so far as one 
man’s speech, when loudly applauded by a numerous and repre- 
sentative body, can tend, to prevent any wise adjustment of 
the contending claims. 

It is true that Mr. Thomas Hughes’s speech, if it had been 
received with anything like fairness or favour, would have 
neutralised the unwise and bitter outburst of Canon Curteis, 
and perhaps something more than neutralised it. But it 
seems clear that while the large-minded speech was received 
with constant protests and interruptions, the narrow-minded 
paper met with the noisiest applause. Yet Mr. Hughes gave 
expression not only to the statesmanlike view which is taken in 
Parliament on this subject, but to a nobler and less sectarian 
view,—the view which it becomes a Church as such, rather 
than a sect, to take in relation to the religious issue itself. 
Admit, if you please, that burial is, in the first instance, a 
secular or even sanitary duty, which only becomes religious 
from the mode and spirit in which it is discharged, yet the 
question at once arises, which of the two is the higher mode and 
spirit of regarding this duty,—to insist that if not discharged in 
the way we like best, it shall not be discharged in the national 
burial-ground at all,—or, when the Dissenter urges us to go with 
him a mile, to go with him twain? Which best becomes the 
Church that has complete confidence in the largeness of 
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sts own faith, to say to a rival Church, “Unless you! 
accommodate yourself to our theology and liturgy, we) 
will deprive you altogether of your historical right to bury | 
our dead here ;” or to say to it, “ We offer you the free 
use of our own service, if you like it, but if not, then take your | 
own ; and at all events, it will not hurt our faith to let you | 
insist on yours. We are not afraid of the infection of your | 
liar beliefs. But we should be afraid of depriving you, | 
even indirectly, of the least of your rights, in the name of a 
faith which would gladly welcome you to all its best privileges.” 
To compare for an instant the pain which a Dissenter might | 
feel at not hearing the religious service to which his own faith | 
inclines him beside the graves of his relatives and friends, 
with the pain which a Churchman might feel at merely 
knowing that the adherents of another religion are allowed (in 
his absence) to use their own forms of worship within the 
territory of the national Churchyard, is to compare grave 
wounds inflicted on the deepest moral and religious feelings, with 
mere annoyances to fastidious prejudices. In the one case, a 
Church which claims to be a Chureh for the nation, denies a 
sect or denomination the free use of its religious rites within a 
national precinct at a most solemn moment, and worse, denies 
it in the name of religion; in the other case, all that happens 
is this,—that a sect or denomination claims the privilege of 
confessing its deepest convictions, when no one liable to be 
offended by them need be present to be annoyed by them, at 
the risk that the rumour of what has been said may subse- 
quently cause a few painful associations to those who have 
really no more exclusive right to the graveyard than the 
religious sect itself has. It is simply childish to pretend that 
the former are not selfish in thus attaching far more import- 
ance to a very small and fanciful injury to their own feelings, 
than they do to a very great and serious injury to their neigh- 
bours’ feelings; and it is still more idle to pretend that that 
is the wise or fitting policy of a National Church,—of a 
Church, namely, which should endeavour, above all things, to 
propagate its faith by the aid of that reticence and self-restraint 
which deprecate propagandism. 

However, we are not writing on the Burials question itself, 
but on the temper displayed in relation to it by the Church 
Congress; and we cannot say that this temper appears to us as 
satisfactory as it seems to have appeared to our rather optim- 
istic Primate. Church Congresses naturally tend to Sectarian- 
ism. They cannot recognise duties which overleap the bounds 
of their particular creed. They are even disposed to think, as one 
speaker openly contended, that the only way of gaining Dissenters 
is to convert them individually to Church opinions. We should 
have thought that before you could dispose Dissenters to belong 
to the Church, you must persuade them that the Church has a 
larger and more Catholic, not a narrower and more sectarian 
mode of treating secular duties and differences of conviction, 
than is natural to Dissent, and that without this prac- 
tical preparation for reconciliation, no reconciliation in 
theology alone could well be hoped for. Dissenters must judge 
us by our fruits. If we are more inclined to shut them out of 
privileges which can do us no harm in the world, than they 
would be to shut us out from like privileges,—we may be very 
sure they will not see in the Church of England the Church of 
the Nation. It is because Church Congresses seem to us to 
make it year by year more apparent that they at least are 
sectarian gatherings, encouraging a sectarian spirit, that we 
feel it so very difficult to join in the optimistic congratulations 
poured forth by Archbishop Tait on the success of these 
Assemblies, or to regard them as in any way the omens of a 
larger and more truly Christian Church of the future. 








MR. CROSS AND THE PENGE CASE. 
E decision of the Home Secretary in the Penge case will 


difficult to find its parallel. With a barbarity almost incredible, 
you plotted together to take by cruel torture the life of 
a poor, innocent, outraged, and helpless woman ; and although 
you do not stand convicted of the crime of having murdered a 
helpless child, I cannot help being as satisfied within my own 
mind that you are as guilty of that crime as of the crime for 
which you have been tried, and that you contemplated and 
plotted and brought about its death.” The prisoners had the 
benefit of able counsel and of evidence much milder than some 
which subsequently transpired, yet the jury found a verdict of 
guilty, and the Judge, in aspeech which seemed, as regards the 
men at least, to preclude mercy, sentenced them all to death. 
The case went up to the Home Office, and the Secretary of 
State respited all four. In other words, he decided that 
Judge and jury were wrong, and that the prisoners had not 
been guilty of deliberate murder. If they were guilty, he could 
not have respited the men, though he might the women, 
who were recommended, and one of them strongly recom- 
mended, by the jury to mercy. As regards the men, however, 
there was no plea except their innocence of murder which can 
have weighed with the Home Secretary fora moment. Murder 
may be of almost any degree, but this one, if murder at all, was 
of the very highest,—cold, deliberate, accomplished for an evil 
purpose, and attended with torture. It is not, humanly speaking, 
possible that any provocation given by the victim can have 
been subsequently revealed. Nor is it possible that the 
criminals can in any way have seriously “aided justice,” a fre- 
quent though unacknowledged reason for a mitigation of sen- 
tence. Mr. Cross, finally, is no humanitarian, with a secret distrust 
of the right of society to inflict capital sentences, rather is he, 
as Home Secretary, a man exceptionally stern. He must have 
satisfied himself that murder, premeditated murder, had not 
been committed,—that is, that the Judge when he used the lan- 
guage we have quoted, and the jury when they gave their 
verdict, were alike in the wrong. His order, though nominally 
dealing only with the sentence, in effect quashes the decision of the 
tribunal, and proclaims to the world, with all the authority of 
the Government, that the premeditated murder affirmed by the 
Court to have been committed néver was committed at all. 

We have no intention, at this stage of the proceedings, of 
attacking Mr. Cross’s decision, for the claim to do so would be 
simply ridiculous. He has the legal right and the moral 
obligation to review the sentence according to his judgment 
and his conscience. The presumption that he had grounds 
for his action which completely satisfied him is primd facie 
reasonable, and till he reveals them it is impossible to deeide 
upon their adequacy. For anything the public knows, he 
may have proof before him that Harriet Staunton is alive and 
as well as anybody else, or that the prisoners are not the 
persons they were supposed to be, or any other fact which 
would reduce the trial from the beginning to an absurdity. What 
we contend is not that he was wrong, which we have no more 
means of proving than of proving that a particular aequittal 
ordered by the Inquisition was unorthodox, but that, right er 
wrong, a decision of this kind, given in secret and unsupported 
by reasons, diminishes to a dangerous degree respect for the 
administration of the Law. Those who believe the Stauntons 
innocent say everywhere how right they were, how oppressive 
Mr. Justice Hawkins was, and how little the decision of juries 
in heavy cases can be trusted. The “moment an impartial 
mind looked into the evidence, the decision of the Court was 
overturned.” In the next trial, the wrong-headedness of the 
Court will, by such men, be postulated from the first. Those, 
again—a very great majority, as anybody who will look 
into the country papers will see—who thought ‘the 
Court in the right, and the prisoners—the men, that is 
—unusually deserving of death, will say that justice has’ been 
defeated by the clamour of the half-instructed mob who have 
showered letters upon the newspapers and the Home Office, 





H 
T greatly increase the willingness of politicians to estab- 
lish a Court of Criminal Review. The first necessity of a free | 
country is that its legal administration should be respected, 
and it cannot be questioned that a decision like that announced 
by Mr. Cross tends to diminish that respect. The three Stauntons 
and Alice Rhodes had a most patient trial, on the charge of 
having murdered the wife of one of the prisoners, by means 
involving the most callous, deliberate, and long-protracted 
eruelty. So completely convinced was the Judge, previously 
reputed to be an exceptionally able lawyer and keenly intelli- 
gent man of the world, of the guilt of the accused, that he used 
m passing sentence these severe words :—‘* You have been found 
guilty by a jury of your countrymen of a crime so black and 
hideous, that I believe in all the records of crime it would be 








and the annoyance of a profession which fancied its art and mys- 
tery disregarded by the Court. And the few who, like ourselves, 
suspend judgment in view of the possibility that Mr. Oross 
had new facts before him, will say that justice which depends 
on the acumen of one man not selected to be a Judge, changed 
as it were at random, and compelled, by political habit, to pay 
deference to public opinion, is not a justice which cam long 
continue to inspire respect. The general effect will be a dis- 
trust which, besides weakening the confidence of the public.in 
the Courts—an immense evil of itself—will sooner or later be 
fatal to the maintenance of capital punishment, except when 
inflicted by assassins upon their victims,—a loss most dangerous 
to the moral fibre of a community which still sanctions war. 

The remedy, as it appears to us, and the only remedy, is to 
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transfer part of the power now exercised by the Home Secre- 
tary to a regular Tribunal, composed of three Judges, which 
should, in all cases where serious punishment is to be inflicted, 
say, all cases involving execution, or penal servitude for more 
than fourteen years, review the proceedings as of course, and 
state its reasons for approval or dissent. The suggestion for 
the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal is often so 
vaguely made, that we will state precisely what course it is 
that we suggest. We would have every serious sentence, or if 
that be too much, every capital sentence, sent up, with the notes 
of evidence, the Judge’s notes, the arguments of counsel, and all 
material documents, to a Court of Review, a Court of the 
highest possible class, before whom, on the prisoner’s demand, 
Counsel should be heard once. This Court should then deliver, 
through its President only, and as an undivided Court, a judg- 
ment reviewing the case, affirming or mitigating the sentence, 


or even increasing it, with the single reserve that it should | p 


make no sentence capital, if a less sentence had been previously 
decreed. This Court would not rehear the evidence, for in that 
case it would be a second Court of trial, and not a Court of re- 
view, but would have power to summon and examine from the 
Bench, and not through Counsel, any experts or other witnesses 
it saw fit to summon, upon any points still requiring, in its judg- 
ment, to be cleared up. Its decision would then be final, 
except in the single event that the Home Secretary saw reasons 
which would justify him before Parliament in granting a free 
pardon. The abolition of that power is, we frankly admit, 
nearly impossible and highly inexpedient. It would merely 
be transferred to the two Houses of Parliament. There are 
cases, frequent in charges of treason, and occasional even in 
cases of murder—witness the Annette Myers case—in which 
conviction must follow trial and sentence conviction, but in 
which punishment would outrage the instinct of the whole 
people and destroy the very source of obedience to the Law,— 
namely, the conviction that its results are on the whole, and 
allowing for human infirmities, in accordance with the con- 
sensus of the good and wise of the period in which the law is 
operating. There are cases, too—as Barber’s case—where 
the innocence of a presumed criminal has been proved 
years after condemnation. And there are other cases, 
again—for example, merely to give an extreme instance, 
the possibility of foreign intervention in favour of a 
particular criminal —in which it would be a_ high 
political folly to reduce Government to impotence or compel 
it to wink at an escape, by abolishing so ancient and, on the 
whole, popular a prerogative. But except as a power to be 
studiously held in reserve, and to be used only in extreme 
cases—in cases, that is, in which the alternative would be an 
application to Parliament—we would transfer the power of the 
Home Office to a tribunal sitting in public, though of course 
with the usual right of closing its doors, and obliged to deliver 
reasons for its judgment. 

The single evil we can see in such a system, which is in 
essentials at work not only on the Continent, but in India, is a 
certain amount of delay in serious criminal trials; but this 
delay need not be greater than that which now occurs through 
the informal appeal to the Home Secretary, and is not found 
in other countries to injure the respect felt for the 
law, while it would greatly increase that respect upon 
one cardinal point. The English system leaves a little 
too much to the temperament of the individual Judge, and 
crimes considered of the first magnitude in Liverpool 
may in Surrey be treated as comparatively minor offences. 
One Judge is carried away by sympathetic indignation, while 
another speaks as if he believed that criminals were natural 
products, to be kept down as gardeners keep down weeds. A 
Court of Revision created ad hoc, and manned without the 
usual contemptible effort to save twopence-halfpenny at the 
cost of respect for Law, would in a very few years establish a 
tradition of punishment from which Judges would, except for 
definite reasons stated in delivering sentence, be most unwilling 
to depart, and would create that impression of certainty and in- 
exorableness which, far more than spasmodic severity, tends to 
keep down crime. The Judges would feel themselves responsi- 
ble to superior Judges, and not, as at present, to the news- 
papers, and to the well-meaning, kindly-natured, but often very 
foolish mob of correspondents who now represent “ public 
opinion” to the Home Secretary and his aides. 





THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND SHERE ALI. 
intelligence from the Indian frontier published in the 
Times of Friday, is of some importance not because the 
facts related are menacing to the peace of India, but because 














they may give Lord Lytton an excuse for pressing his “ active 
policy.” Statements made about occurrences beyond the frontier 
we must premise, even when made as cautiously as they are in 
the Times, should be received with much distrust. British 
India is at all times a tiresome place to live in for people in- 
terested in politics, and just at present there is literally nothing 
except the famine to discuss; and frontier rumours become for 
some minds, and especially the minds of journalists, of fas- 
cinating interest. Russian accounts, again, of affairs on the 
frontier are written by men who know often very accurately 
what has occurred, but know it months after its occurrence, and 
are very anxious to over-estimate any danger to British security, 
The long narrative, for example, in the Turkestan Gazette of 
the 18th September, published in the Zimes of the 19th inst., 
is not a rigmarole, but a highly-coloured picture of a situation 
which existed more or less a few months ago, but has disap- 
eared. That Shere Ali, the Ameer of Cabool, was vexed 
and fretted by the appointment of a Resident at Khelat, and 
the request to admit a Resident at Cabool—a most unwise re- 
quest, prompted by Lord Lytton’s fidgetty anxiety to do some- 
thing considerable in “foreign politics”—is true, and it may 
even be true that he gathered an army to defend himself 
against British intrigues. That he ever contemplated an in- 
vasion of British India we utterly disbelieve. He could, per- 
haps, under certain circumstances, get together sixty thousand 
fighting-men, of sorts, for the plunder of India, but he could 
not get together matériel or food to support them for a fortnight 
in the plains, could not arm them with breech-loaders, and 
could not make or buy the cartridges, if he procured the 
breech-loaders. His “army” of ten thousand good troops 
and fifty thousand brave ragamuffins would be scattered to 
the winds before it crossed the Indus, and his dynasty over- 
thrown by a movement as rapid, as decisive, and as little 
dangerous as that which left Afghanistan prostrate at the feet 
of General Pollock. He is an able man, even if not quite sane; 
he knows the limits of his own strength ; and he is about as 
likely to make the attempt as Prince Milan—who is a much 
more formidable potentate—is to march upon Vienna. As 
to his alliances in Beloochistan, what aid are the very 
brave savages called “chiefs” there going to bring him ? 
He has plenty of men already, more than he can feed 
or move, and the Beloochees can give him nothing else 
except a few rusty guns, and some of the most intractable and 
perverse chiefs of clans existing even in Asia. The whole 
project is a dream, and if it ever existed in any body’s brain 
has, as the Government of India has just formally assured the 
world, entirely passed away. Our relations with everybody 
upon the frontier were never better. There is probably 
irritation at Cabool, and certainly irritation in Beloochistan, 
as there has been irritation ever since the first Afghan 
Expedition, but there is no new probability of war, 
except in one way. We have chosen to send a Resi- 
dent and a guard to Khelat, and Beloochees who object 
to that arrangement may attack or kill them, and force 
us to inflict a condign punishment, but even that is but a 
slight danger, brought on us by our own folly in stepping over 
our own natural border-line. 

The real danger is lest the party in India which is for an 
“active frontier policy,” and which is headed more or less 
openly by the Viceroy, who was trained as a diplomatist, 
should think Afghan growlings and Beloochee braggings 
important enough to demand a “demonstration,” and 
insist on establishing British influence by force. In the 
event of the Resident at Khelat being killed, or still worse, 
imprisoned, all India would ery aloud for that “ vigorous 
policy ;” they would be supported here in many quarters, and 
we should in a week or two be in for a war of conquest and 
prestige beyond the Himalayas, in regions which have no 
frontiers but Persia and the Russian Empire. Nothing more 
silly than such an invasion could be imagined, but it may be 
represented in England as necessary to our prestige, and held 
in India to be simply unavoidable. The Secretary of State 
himself could hardly hold in the Indian Army, which is boiling 
for something to do, and restless from being kept—perhaps 
wisely, we are not objecting to that—in a state of unusual 
preparedness. There would be a positive spring to war, 
not only to punish the guilty—that would be unavoidable— 
but to settle once for all “who was master” beyond the 
Himalayas. As we do not want to be masters there, or to 
station ten thousand Englishmen with the Himalayas between 
them and their base, or to be responsible for the good order 
of countless Mussulman tribes, all armed and all with too little 
to eat, our policy is to avoid fidgetty interference, tell the 
Resident at Khelat to be as quiescent as possible, and wait till 
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everybody has become accustomed to his presence. That 
will happen in a year or two, and then the best course 
will be silently and quietly to leave the appointment 
vacant. Nothing is gained by it except an increased risk, and 
nothing will be lost by letting it drop. What should we think 
of a governor of Clerkenwell Prison who, perfectly safe and 
ynassailable within his cloisters, insisted on posting an unsup- 

rted warder outside to tell him from time to time what a 
riotous crowd were doing, the crowd being all the while 

ually visible from his own walls? If we wanted to rule 
Afghanistan or Beloochistan, interference might be sensible 
enough, but the very men who interfere, angrily repudiate any 
suggestion of the kind. 








THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURAL “ TEXTS.” 


R. LYTTELTON asks us a question in the letter which we 
publish to-day that deserves a careful answer. He 

asks why it is that if an argument resting on the authority of 
Scripture is presented to those who believe in Revelation, 
they pay it the distant courtesy of a bow, and pass on to what 
they think more germane considerations, almost as if it had never 
been urged. ‘The special proof he cites of this is not, we venture 
to think, very good proof, for the reasons we have given at the 
end of his letter. But we are quite willing to admit that this particu- 
lar proof was not essential, that he is more or less right in his state- 
ment of the case, and that we ourselves attach no great authority 
to the statement in the Epistle to Timothy that the love of money 
is the root of all evil, eveu if it really mean exactly what is there 
said, and not rather that it is the root of all the evils referred to 
in the previous verse, i.¢., ‘the temptations, snares, and lusts” 
into which men are certain to fall who make up their minds to be 
rich. And it is not very difficult to say why we should attach no 
great importance to it. It is clear enough, first, that the Apostles, 
like other men, used at times loose and vague language; that they 
never contemplated fora moment the use that would be made of 
their words, as a species of oracles or charms in later centuries ; and 
further, that they were not by any means infallible, even on points 
on which they did define their meaning clearly and urged it 
strongly. No one who reads the Scriptures with his eyes open 
can doubt that St. Paul, for instance, was distinctly mistaken as to 
the duration of the visible world; nor that his opinion on the 
subject of the veils or bonnets which women ought to wear in 
churches was, at the least, eccentric, and that the curious and 
mystical symbolism of the reasons assigned for it, is neither 
instructive nor, indeed, to us at least, quite intelligible. For 
this reason alone, even if there were not sufficient critical 
doubt as to the authority and true interpretation of a good 
many passages of Scripture to make it very difficult to ride 
rough-shod over any one with a mere text of Scripture, it 
would not be very easy to compel men who find an unmanage- 
able fragment of Scripture thrown at their heads with a demand 
for instant obedience, to defer to isolated passages of this kind. 
If the text cited is abrupt and peremptory, without being at all 
convincing, it may be misunderstood, or even have slipped un- 
designedly from the writer’s pen, just as St. Paul’s exclamation, 
“God shall smite thee, thou whited wall, for sittest thou to 
judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary to the law?” fell from his lips. We have no reason at all 
to suppose that the written words of the writers of Scripture were 
a bit more carefully guarded than their spoken words, and indeed 
there is every reason to suppose that neither the former nor the 
latter were in any way protected from error. Now if this be 
80, how is it possible for an isolated text, which neither recom- 
mends itself, nor seems to be in keeping with the main stream 
and tendency of the teaching to which it belongs, to assert much 
authority over us? As Mr. Lyttelton himself showed very power- 
fully in his paper on ‘The Divine Guidance of the Church ” in 
the August number of the Contemporary, most of the highest 
teaching of Christianity appeals expressly for its authority to 
the nature and understanding of those to whom it is given. He 
illustrates this himself by the passage in which our Lord 
teaches that not that which goes into the mouth, but that which 
comes out of the mouth, defiles a man, a passage which is 
directly prefaced by the words, ‘Are ye also yet without 
understanding?” as if he could “hardly believe that those 
who had been with him so long, had not caught the self-evi- 
dencing character of the truth he had just uttered. And Mr. 
Lyttelton illustrates the same characteristic of Christ’s teaching 
on another subject in his letter to-day, when he points to the 


appeal made by our Lord to God’s calling himself the God of men 
long dead, as a reason for holding that they were and must be 
still living to Him who had once lavished on them His care and 
love. Unquestionably, the Christian revelation, though it does 
not scruple to affirm facts otherwise unknowable, does, in its main 
stream of teaching, address itself to what has been pedantically 
called the “ verifying ” character of the human conscience and in- 
tellect, and asks for credence for that chiefly which is no sooner 
heard than it is seen to be appropriate to the atmosphere of the 
human sou). Indeed, we should be prepared to say deliberately 
that mere ‘ texts,” unless they enlarge, carry on, or complete the 
stream of that teaching which has from the first been the great 
gift of the Jewish and Christian revelations to man, have hardly any 
moral interest for us, and certainly no authority. When Deborah 
blesses the wife of Heber the Kenite for her treachery, or even 
St. Paul invokes on “‘ Alexander the coppersmith ” retribution for 
the evil he had done him, we simply pass it by, being quite 
conscious that both these ‘ texts’ are not enlarging or continuing 
the main teaching of revelation, but, on the contrary, are flaws 
in the substance of that teaching. Again, when even in the 
accounts of our Lord’s own teaching we find fragments which, in 
their present format least, seem inconsistent with its main tendency, 
they produce little or no effect upon us, and as we maintain, 
ought not to produce any such effect. When he is repre- 
sented as saying that in the resurrection the Apostles shall 
sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
we must say that as thus reported there is nothing to 
learn by the statement,—that it would imply a delegation 





of divine government and a special kind of reward for 
faithful service for which there is no parallel in the rest of 
our Lord’s teaching,—that it seems quite at variance with the 
answer given to James and John that though they should indeed 
drink of their master’s cup and be baptised with his baptism, ‘to sit 
on his right hand and on his left was not his to give, except to 
those for whom it had been prepared of his father,” words which 
were certainly a virtual rebuke for an ambitious conception of the 
life of the invisible world,—and that the chances are that our Lord’s 
language in this case had been misunderstood or misremembered. 
At all events, take it how you will, such a fragment of promise 
entirely out of keeping with all the lessons concerning the great- 
ness of humility, and the nobility of service, can be made nothing 
of. It does not come home to any one. It does not teach any- 
thing. It is simply a difficulty, and must be left as a difficulty to 
stand alone. We know that there are inconsistencies and errors 
in the various histories of our Lord’s life; why not also mis- 
reports of his words? It is only where his words form part of a 
continuous and steady strain of teaching which have produced their 
effects in moulding the life of the Christian Church, that we can 
have any certain guarantee for their accuracy. 

But we quite admit that there are far more lessons in Scripture 
to which we do owe allegiance than isolated passages to which 
we owe none, and that the Christian teaching as to the danger 
of riches is of the former kind, and as we believe, profoundly 
true, though it does not go anything like the length of asserting 
the love of money to be the root of all evil,—a clear exaggera- 
tion of expression, even when applied to covetousness, of which 
obviously St. Paul was really speaking. Our Lord's teaching on this 
head is very clear. It is often repeated, and seems to have been 
sometimes almost paradoxically expressed, while at others it was 
carefully explained. ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!’ And the disciples were astonished 
at his words. But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
‘Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches (rods 
xexobiras tai roils xpyaow) to enter into the kingdom of God! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.’ And they were 
astonished out of measure, saying among themselves, ‘Who 
then can be saved?’ And Jesus looking upon them saith, 
‘With men it is impossible, but not with God: for with 
God all things are possible,’”"—a passage which seems to us 
to indicate more clearly than any other our Lord’s belief in the 
moral possibilities of the world beyond the grave to effect 
changes of heart impossible here, for we think it may most 
naturally mean, what, of course, it is not usually supposed to mean, 
that while those who trust in riches continue to be exposed to 
the worldly influences which foster and stimulate that trust, it 
will be impossible for them to reach the true spiritual life, but that 
when they are removed from the special temptations which this 
human world supplies, the requisite change of heart, like all other 
needful changes of heart, may be made possible. So in other 








passages, Christ teaches that where the treasure is there will the 
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heart be also, and that if the earthly treasures—those which moth 
and rust can corrupt and thieves can break in and steal—be 
great, it will be very difficult for the heart to fix itself on 
those higher treasures which belong exclusively to the spiritual 
world. But the whole scope of the teaching is not that earthly 
wealth is mischievous, but only earthly treasures; that it is the 
riches you lean upon in your heart, not the riches which merely pass 
through your hands, which endanger your spiritual life. —The man 
who is so full of his riches that he says, ‘‘I will pull down my 
barns and build greater, and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods ; and I will say to my soul, soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry,” 
is the man who is in danger ; not he who has ten talents, and who 
puts them all out to usury to gain ten talents more, treating them, 
meantime, not as his own possessions, but as lent him by his Lord. 
It is the dwelling in the sense of property or wealth, the disposition 
to spend or lose yourself in the power and gratifications which these 
things bestow, not the using of the “ unrighteous Mammon” so 
that when it fails, it may receive those who so used it 
into ‘everlasting habitations,” which our Lord condemns; 
and it was this, too, which his Apostles after him con- 
demned. ‘‘ Charge those who are rich in this world that 
they be ready to give, and glad to distribute, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, 
that they may attain eternal life,” says one apostle; and another, 
going deeper to the root of Christ’s teaching, says, ‘‘ Whoso hath 
this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” Now, by this teaching, which, as we have said, is con- 
tinuous and clear, and of the very essence of the revelation of 
Christ, it seems to us that all Christians are bound. But they 
are clearly not bound to accept the words of an isolated saying 
which does not come home to them, which is not of a piece with 
the general stream of Christian teaching, and which needs more 
paring and effort to ‘‘ explain it away ” than it can ever afford of 
useful counsel even after it has been thus explained away. With 
the departed belief in the infallibility of the Bible, this kind of 
scrupulous deference to the literal significance of any isolated 
passage in the Bible, however puzzling, ought surely also to 
disappear. 





THE FORGETFULNESS OF THE FUTURE. 

E discussed last week some of the phenomena of Forget- 
fulness, but the writer designedly omitted the best known 

and in some respects perhaps the most puzzling of them all,—the 
strange incapacity which some men, perhaps a majority of culti- 
vated men, have for remembering engagements which it annoys 
them to forget. ‘There are very few indeed among our readers 
above forty who do not occasionally forget things to be done 
which they acutely desire to remember—for example, a business 
engagement, or dinner invitation, or a letter which ought to be 
written—and a good many with whom such forgetfulness is so 
habitual that they take precautions of one kind or another against 
its occurrence. They charge their wives to remember for them, 
or keep little memorandum-books—the tablets specially adapted 
to this incapacity are an article of trade—or they remind them- 
selves by some visible sign, like a knot in a handkerchief or an 
unfastened button, that they have some definite thing todo. So 
general indeed is this form of “ forgetfulness,” and so habitually 
is it recognised in popular speech, that many will wonder at our 
attributing any interest to it, but it really is often a very perplexing 
manifestation of incapacity, much more perplexing than forget- 
fulness of names, which are arbitrary sounds, comparatively seldom 
heard, or forgetfulness of faces, which those who forget them 
probably never really saw. It is very easy to say that the 
mind is burdened, or that there is a defect of attention, or 
that age is creeping onand memory failing, but those explanations 
by no means fit in with all the well-known facts of the case. A 
great many people of very good memories are very forgetful, 
indeed, so many, that if Macaulay had habitually forgotten his 


* dinner engagements, or his promises to his little nieces, no one 


would have read the statement with any idea that it disposed of 


? all allegations about his marvellous memory. Let us take two or 


three instances, which we know to be accurate, and which every- 
body will recognise as illustratively true. An amateur actor, in 
his full vigour, is accustomed, on good grounds, to trust his 
mechanical memory to an unusual extent. He has constantly, 
for example, to learn up a new and longish “ part,” that is, a 
long series of sentences in prose, in which accuracy is of import- 





ance, because the author’s hold on the audience consists, in great 
part, of a certain cleverness of verbal expression ; and he does 
it with much ease, and does it in almost all cases for his first 
appearance in that part. He has the prompter to help him, 
no doubt, and his ‘‘cues,” but still he does it pretty thoroughly, 
remembering many hundred sentences in right order and at 
the right time. The same man absolutely cannot remember 
the addresses of his friends, the numbers of their houses par. 
ticularly, and is compelled to record them in a book, lest 
he should let them slip. There is no want of memory, usnally 
so called, here, and no deficiency of attention, for the num- 
bers are recalled for a certain time, and then disappear as if 
the memory had been rubbed with a sponge. Another man isa 
clergyman, devoted to criticism, who is compelled to remember 
long and philosophical arguments, who scarcely ever forgets 
poetry, and who has the command almost at will of almost every 
text in the New Testament, yet he has the most painful difficulty 
in remembering a social engagement. No determination to re. 
member, no sense of the cruel annoyance he may inflict, no care. 
ful repetition of the fact that he must dine or call at such a house 
on such a day gives him the slightest security against total 
forgetfulness of the whole business, a forgetfulness all the more 
exasperating, because accompanied all the while by an uneasy 
sense that something of importance or interest has been forgotten. 
Here the whole power of the memory and the whole strength of 
the will appear to be exerted by a man of strong memory to re- 
member a fact of interest entirely without effect. A third man is 
a politician, engrossed in political interests, remembering within 
that circle of thought entire series of complicated facts, 
long narratives in books, and the drift of innumerable 
newspaper articles, besides possessing a special memory for 
the details of foreign budgets, yet he cannot remember 
things he wants to do from hour to hour; forgets letters 
he ought to write, moneys he ought to pay, the most frequent 
engagements of civilised life. No exertion will enable him to 
recollect two or three purchases which he has set out from his 
house with a distinct purpose of making before his return. “I 
have tried,” he tells us, ‘‘ by the most intease and painful volition, 
to remember that I must call at three or four shops, or write a 
letter before noon, or send for my little child who is always 
present in my thoughts, and I cannot do it, and am compelled to 
keep tablets, yet my memory for all things communicable on 
paper is positively luminous, and I doubt if I ever forgot a story 
I had heard.” Here there is full power of memory, distinct will 
to remember, and painful attention, and yet an incapacity of 
memory with regard to certain things which ought to be re- 
membered. One-half at least of our readers will avow that 
upon certain points they are troubled in the same way, with 
a trouble which some of them will add rises to a most serious 
inconvenience. We have known twice and heard often of the in- 
capacity rising to a height which disqualified the sufferers other- 
wise full of intelligence and knowledge, for the ordinary business 
of life, and drove them into a seclusion they did not desire. There 
might of course in such cases be mental lesion, and we do not desire 
to import such cases into the argument, but still they are only 
exaggerations of a very common defect,—common, at least, 
among men. It is much less common, though it exists, among 
women, owing to that disposition to consider details im- 
portant which is forced upon them by the circumstances of 
their lives. 

Now, what is the cause of a weakness so general, yet so far 
from universal, and—we put in this remark with a faint degree 
of uncertainty, but with a prevailing conviction that it is true— 
so much more common among the cultivated than the ignorant? 
We believe the cause, though at first sight obscure, can be ascer- 
tained; and if so, the evil can be partially cured, and a good 
many of our readers will have an amusing opportunity of per- 
forming mental experiments on themselves. It will be observed 
that the deficiency we have so imperfectly described, but which 
needs so little description, is usually not, properly speaking, 
a defect of the true memory at all, but only a defect of what we 
might call, if we wanted a phrase, ‘“‘the paulo-post-futurum 
memory.” You have not forgotten an act or a circumstance, or & 
thing seen, or written, or said, but only an operation of your 
own mind, an internal thought, or resolve, or wish, not reduced 
to writing or action in any way, something in fact completely 
non-material. The mental action may have been caused, and 
usually is caused, by something material. The wish to write or 
to keep an engagement is usually caused by the receipt of 
a letter, or message, or utterance from a friend, but the 
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wish itself is born of your own mind, is an operation 
within it unassisted by the external senses, which usually act 
upon the memory. There is, as we suspect, in many minds, 


and especially in minds much occupied, and most especially in 
minds at once much occupied and very quick, an occasional diffi- 
culty in recollecting their own operations,—operations very much 


jostled and, as it were, blurred or overlaid by other operations going 
on, consciously or unconsciously, at the same time. The memory 
does not in all men receive the impact of a mental decision as 
strongly or as clearly as it does an impact from external events, 
or circumstances which have been visible to the senses as well as 
the interior eye. Very many people forget a pain, in fact, the 
majority forget, happily, the details, or as it were, methods of 
pain, but very few forget a temporary disfigurement. You 
remember a tumour in the face, though long since passed away, 
much more perfectly than the very acute pain of mumps or ear- 
ache. A man resolves to call at three shops during his walk, 
and aware of his forgetfulness, resolves energetically that he will 
call; but all the while his mind, which alone makes an impact on 
the memory, the senses being unaffected, is also discussing the 
reasons why he will call, the distance, the weather, the causes 
which have led up to the determination, other things, in fact, 
than the resolve itself. The resolve is not single and by itself. 
You promise yourself to dine with A. B., but while you promise, 
the mind, your sole help, is thinking about A. B. in fifty relations 
other than yourdinner. You wish to recollect that A. B., as he 
has just told you, lives at No. 12, but you are really reflecting on 
A.B. and your own reasons for wishing to recollect, and not on the 
number of his house. The defect is not in memory, but in a particu- 
lar power of isolating a certain impression the mind wishes to make 
on the memory. That this is the probable explanation seems to 
us strongly indicated by the efficiency of the apparently whimsical 
remedy so many people apply to this very defect. ‘They tie knots 
in their handkerchiefs, or leave buttons unfastened in their waist- 
coats, or pass morsels of paper under their rings or over their 
sleeve-buttons, and find and acknowledge that they can “ recol- 
lect.” Why? Because they have called in the aid of exter- 
nal associations rarely forgotten, and because, in the act of 
making the mechanical arrangement, they have dissipated the 
crowd of thoughts which intercept or confuse the single 
impression they want to make on the memory. One-third 
at least of the people who use tablets use them as they do 
the knots in their pocket-handkerchiefs, and recollect the thing 
they have forgotten not when they read the memorandum, but when 
they take out the tablets upon which it is inscribed. ‘The act 
calls up the thought which the act had permitted the mind to in- 
scribe upon the memory. If this is true, it follows that almost 
any device which momentarily concentrated the mind’s action 
would prevent this kind of forgetfulness, and no experiment is 
more easy to try. Merely be sure that when you think of any- 
thing that “‘you are sure to forget,” or rather not to remember, 
your mind is clear of a multitude of other thoughts, a process 
which may be effected by the will once directed to it, or even by 
akind of mnemonics. “I am sure I shall forget that dinner.” 
‘© Well, remember it is dinner number Ten.” “ I shall forget that 
fellow’s number.” ‘ Well, it is 17x.” In attaching a number to 
the engagement, or an impossible letter to the number of a house, 
the mind, stimulated by the unusualness of the effort, has ceased 
to wander or be occupied, and neither engagement nor number 
will be forgotten. You forget that your friend lives at twenty- 
two, but if he lived at 1111 you would not forget it, for the 
mind, startled into concentration by an unusualness, would make 
an adequately deep impression upon the memory. 





ART IN HOSPITALS. 

iva DERBY said the other day at Liverpool that if we are 

not an artistic people, we have never had the chance of 
being such. He thought that our smoky atmosphere and our 
ugly factories had not given Englishmen fair-play in showing 
their real artistic capabilities. We rather fear that this analysis, so 
soothing to the national pride, goes no deeper than do some of 
his Lordship’s observations on the Eastern Question. He did 
not stop to consider whether we make what use we might of our 
artistic opportunities. Of course we do not ; anda glaring instance 
of this will at once occur to most of us. ‘The most distinctive build- 
ings of our age are, on the whole, our great hospitals, and yet we 
have done almost nothing to beautify them internally. Ancient 
art lavished its facile strength on its temples and vast public 
buildings. Medizval art found worthy occupation on the great 
Cathedrals which piety scattered over Europe, or in the Town- 





halls which the outburst of free civic life built in the Low 
Countries and theItalian Republics. We cannot again build temples 
or cathedrals such as those already built for us ; but we have our 
hospitals, as distinctive of our time as the Parthenon and the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres, the Town Hall at Louvain, and the Cathe- 
drals of Chartres and Rheims were of theirs ; and why should they 
not be monuments of beauty? We do not speak so much of archi- 
tectural merits,—that implies much cost, and we can quite under- 
stand the stern necessity which makes most hospitals—all, in fact, 
except a few old ones, such as the Ospitale Grande at Milan— 
outwardly very plain. We refer to their interiors, which are 
now, as a rule, hideous and repulsive in their bareness,—veri- 
table wastes of whitewash—and which at no impracticable expense 
might be made very much the reverse. In short, Art in Hospitals, 
which is now almost non-existent, as we conceive it, might be a 
fruitful field. 

We rather think that the public is just awakening to this fact. 
A few people—Mr. Herbert, R.A., for example—have long 
preached what we now say. They did do so for many a day with 
not much effect ; but now, if we may judge by many letters which 
have appeared in the newspapers for some months back, the con- 
viction is rapidly spreading that a modern hospital ward, dull, 
blank, and bare, is a mistake. The old notions that pictures 
ought not to be brought into hospitals because the frames 
would harbour dust, and because they would disturb the 
mental peace of the patients, are being shaken; and we 
know of children’s hospitals with wards which are fresh 
and beautiful, and fair to see. Of course, we are bound 
to respect all prejudices connected with hospital manage- 
ment springing from a love of cleanliness. Certainly it is quite 
essential that the walls should be such that they can be washed 
often and easily ; and it would be necessary to use a little ingenuity 
in hanging pictures, and to be careful that the frame did not 
become the receptacles of dirt or dust. But these are, as is now 
generally admitted, not insuperable obstacles, —neat, willing hands, 
and plenty of soap-and-water or wet towels will overcome them ; 
and we have noticed with much pleasure many expressions of desire 
to make our hospitals beautiful with pictures, and occasionally 
with sculpture. Let us not be misunderstood on this point. We 
do not say that bright, sunny landscapes hung in comfortless 
wards would work miracles,—that the lame would take up their 
beds and walk by dint of looking at some soothing Madonna on 
the opposite wall, and that pain would be dulled and the weary 
pillow smoothed by the sight of some ideal scene of love and 
charity pictured above the sufferer’s head. As a positive agency 
of healing, the sight of quietly beautiful objects all around might 
not, indeed, be without appreciable effect, if it be true, as a high 
authority, Miss Nightingale, says, that ‘‘ the first necessity of a 
convalescent hospital is that it should not be like a hospital at all,” 
and that it is of the utmost consequence “to get rid of the idea 
of being in hospital altogether from the minds of the inmates, and 
to substitute for it that of home. As long as they are hospital 
inmates, they feel as hospital inmates, they think as hospital in- 
mates, they act as hospital inmates, not as people recovering.” 
“Variety of form and brilliancy of colour in the objects 
presented to patients,” says the same lady, ‘are actual 
means of recovery.” But we dd not press this; we are 
looking now at the indirect, less visible effects of beauti- 
fying our hospitals ; and in this point of view, consider what a 
priceless pleasure to convalescents may be one picture, lighting 
up the homelessness of a dull, cheerless ward! (Question those 
who have come triumphantly through a long, tedious illness, and 
who are getting well, and they will generally tell you that one of 
the effects of their waiting for the return of health has been to 
grave in their memories something which, but for their illness, 
would have been forgotten as soon as noted, or would not have 
been observed atall. But unfortunately, these enduring memories 
are generally of trivial, worthless things. The patient will 
tell you, if he is frank, that he recollects with strange vividness 
some crack in the ceiling above his bed, some flaw in the window- 
glass, which, in his delirium, he distorted into terrible faces and 
menacing forms of evil, and which, in his calm, convalescent 
hours, he tried fantastically to turn into mystical letters; 
or half-formed sketches of what was passing within himself. 
Question him a little more as to the days when he was getting 
well, and you will know—if you are not a nurse, perhaps for the 
first time—that these were days of strange susceptibility ; that 
childhood’s freshness and receptiveness seemed to return ; that 
the mind was indeed then like the metaphysician’s sheet of 
white paper, ready to take any passing impression, for good or 
bad ; and that as he stepped on the threshold of strength, his 
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eyes and ears took in what before was too subtle or delicate for 
his ken. Patients will tell you, with something like enthusiasm, of 
their joy as they heard the swish of the swaying, wind-tossed 
trees under their chamber windows, or watched the twinkling 
motion of the leaves of a tall poplar, the top of which might be 
just seen from their bed. They never forget how they chanced 
in their many waking hours to see the moon hovering over a 
neighbouring spire—like the dot to an i, as Alfred de Musset 
has it—and embowered in clouds and her own diffused loveliness. 
A chance flower, a bit of verse repeated by a nurse, a scrap of 
music, wafted from the street below, a pretty sentence in the 
letter of a friend, will thrill. them as they never were moved 
before, and will cling limpet-like to their memories. The sight 
of ‘*the baby ” was sometimes more to them than the visit of the 
doctor. ‘‘I shall never forget,” says one whose words carry just 
weight on this subject, ‘‘the rapture of fever-patients over a 
bunch of bright-coloured flowers.” Nurses will tell you that there 
often comes to the most callous and withered human beings in 
these times a restless longing to see something fresh and beautiful, 
and that the obtusest betray a craving to look out of the window 
and to watch the motions of the birds and listen to their songs. 
These are the times when the parched mind, barely capable of 
bearing the common, cheap grain of life, seems to show possibili- 
ties of fruit and flower; and why not use the opportunity? 
Charles Lamb, writing of the convalescent, says, ‘‘ His bed is a 
very discipline of humanity and tender heart ;’’ and why indeed 
should not the bed of a patient in one of our hospitals who has 
emerged from the darkness of actual pain, but who has not yet 
gained ‘‘the terra firma of established health,” be in sober fact 
that which Lamb called it in playful irony? Why should we 
despair of occasionally sending forth the inmates of our great 
hospitals not only sound in limb and body, but with new senses 
awakened within them, new and purer sources of delights opened 
for them, and the days of their confinement being not only the 
date of their return to health, but also of their spiritual new 
birth ? And what could there be more fitted to stir up the dor- 
mant capabilities -of better things in sufferers than some picture 
luminously setting forth a noble thought, the memory of which 
will be as an ever-burning light within them ? 

If we are not much mistaken, too, the development of art in 
hospitals would be beneficial to artists as well as to the sick. The 
best and most earnest-minded of the former complain that they 
must so often paint for rather mean and frivolous objects, quite 
unworthy of their capabilities ; that their best pictures will pro- 
bably be buried in private houses, that their art cannot be in the 
best sense practical, and that they can so rarely feel the inspira- 
tion which comes from their work being connected with religion, 
or becoming part and parcel of some great public institutions. If 
they are successful, what does it mean but that their pictures will 
be bought well, and will be consigned to great galleries and 
collections, where the really good work will not be seen to most 
advantage, and where, owing to multifarious distractions, it will 
assuredly never be lovingly appreciated as it deserves? Here, we 
say, is their opportunity also. In the first place, their pictures will 
be weil seen, for the great rule of modern nursing is, ‘‘ Let there be 
light.” The tall walls, now so blank, and the good lightstreaming 
through the wide windows, will give them all they can desire for 
hanging their pictures. They will have attentive, thankful specta- 
tors, in the generations of sick, who will look up hour after hour with 
gratitude to their handywork, which lights up the cruel vacancy 
of the dull walls. And what nobler inspiration could they have 
than the consciousness that they will minister to the weal of 
thousands most in need of comfort, and that their names must go 
down to posterity in company with institutions which are likely 
to last, in one form or another, while humanity itself endures? 

If once the idea which we have indicated is grasped by many 
people, its success on a large scale is in this country assured. But 
as a beginning, little things ought not to be despised. In lack of 
better art, the best chromos or oleotypes ought not to be utterly 
spurned ; only they should be few, not small, and—if such can 
be found—with something large and generous in their treatment 
and subjects. They should be chosen by artists, or failing 
that, in accordance with the wish of really intelligent 
nurses. Committees ought to have no say in the matter; they 
would be sure to splash the walls with gaudy daubs, or pictures 
destitute of character. But certainly a few humble chromos do 
not form our notion of what art in hospitals ought to be. We 
look for a time when many of the greatest pictures of our genera- 
tion, instead of being cooped up in galleries and collections—which 
are no more the natural abodes of art treasures than a big crowd 
is the natural place for man—will find fit resting-place in the 





lofty, well-lighted wards of our great hospitals. If the State does 
not lend, as it well might, some of the pictures which are now 
lodged in the National Gallery or Kensington, men of wealth who 
now think of bequeathing their art collections to the nation may 
be induced to think of the greater wants of our hospitals. Man 
lives not by bread alone, nor is he certainly cured by abundance 
of cod-liver oil, other things being wanting. And we see no 
reason why occasionally liberal congregations or towns, wishing 
to benefit a hospital, should not say, without reproach on the 
score of folly or waste, ‘‘ We shall subscribe to buy some sea-piece 
by Brett, some Scriptural work by Holman Hunt, or some worthy 
copy of a great master, and put it in the chief ward, as our best 
votive offering to health.” It would be the box of ointment over 


again. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
siecle 
IGNORING THE BIBLE IN RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You take as the title of an article in last Saturday's 
Spectator St. Paul’s words, in which he calls the love of money 
the ‘‘ root of all evil.” But one object of the article appears to 
be, if not to deny that itis so, yet certainly to question the 
assertion. It reminds me of the first sentence of Sterne’s sermon 
on the words, ‘‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting,”—which is, ‘* That I deny.” 

Now, I would by no means accuse you of any intention 
to disparage St. Paul’s authority. No doubt it may be said 
that it does not follow that because his words were true 
in his own time and country, therefore they must be 
so everywhere; or other explanations might be given. But 
it is, I think, remarkable that the writer of the article does 
not feel himself moved to make any explanation of his apparent 
disagreement with St. Paul. He takes his words as the text of 
his remarks, and then simply sets them aside, and gives his own 
view of the subject instead. And this is an instance of what 
seems to me a singular sign of the times on religious belief. What- 
ever may be the reason of it, whether it be owing to the discredit 
thrown upon arguments founded upon “texts” of Scripture by 
the lax and uncritical way in which they are often applied— 
specially, I think, in England—or to any other cause, the fact 
is that in controversy, carried on at least by lay Christians, 
the arguments that will least trouble them, and _ will 
be least noticed, are such as are founded upon Scrip- 
ture. Not the Spectator alone certainly, but Churchmen of 
all schools, are apt to pass by Scriptural arguments. High 
Churchmen appeal rather to Church authority and Church history; 
Broad Churchmen, to philosophy or reason; many Low Church- 
men do not speculate on high matters of religious or moral philo- 
sophy at all, but while holding even vehemently to the doctrine 
of the absolute and equal infallibility of every word of the Bible, 
from the first of Genesis to the last of Revelation, yet in their 
teaching and religious thought almost confine themselves to what 
might be comprised in three pages, and very much ignore the rest. 
Hence, in general none of these think it needful to indicate their 
view of the meaning of words of Scripture adduced against them, 
—all which is much to our loss, in the critical study and popular 
understanding of the Bible. 

This has been strikingly illustrated in the discussion lately 
carried on in your pages and in the Nineteenth Century on 
the belief in a future life. Some of those who have taken 
part in this discussion have been Christians, who would cer- 
tainly attribute to Apostles,.and much more to Christ him- 
self, the highest authority on all such matters; yet not one of 
them ever even notices those notable assertions, ‘as of one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes,” in which Christ 
affirms the doctrine of man’s immortality. It is curious that one 
of your correspondents, whose words we all, I think, read with 
deep interest and pleasure, Mr. Greg, happening to say that 
one argument for immortality is, in his judgment, for 
those who can receive it, very strong—that, namely, drawn 
from the conscious personal relation of the soul to 
God—seems quite unconscious that it is that upon which 
our Lord rests his assertion that the Old Testament re- 
ligion teaches or implies man’s immortality. In answer to the 
Sadducees, our Lord said that the fact that God in Exodus called 
himself ‘‘ the God of Abraham, and Isaac, Jacob,” implied that 
those three persons must be living, not dead ; and by that surely 
meant that if the God who spoke to them, and who entered into 
close personal relations with them, was the Eternal God—the 
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fountain and giver of life—he would never have suffered those 
whom he so loved to perish. If we ourselves loved any creature 
and had the power of life and death, we should never suffer it to 
perish, And so any religion which, like that of the Old 
Testament, reveals God as loving, not only “humanity” in 
general, but individual men, does teach or imply their 
immortality, to all who accept it. As the ancient Greeks 
taught that, so long as the sun shone upon a dead body, 
# could not decay, so our Lord seems to say that so 
long as the personal love of God rests upon any creature, 
as the Old Testament says it did upon individual men, that 
creature must live,—‘ for God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living, for all live unto him.” But this saying of Christ is 
altogether passed over in the discussion; and so are the many 
others in which our Lord and his Apostles affirm that man 
has a future and eternal life beyond the grave. For myself 
det me say that however strong many of the philosophical 
arguments in favour of our immortality may be—and I think 
many of them are strong—still far the firmest holding-ground 
for the anchor of our hopes seems to be, besides the fact of his 
resurrection, these assertions of Christ. The notion that he wasa 
fanatic or dishonest weuld be repudiated as incredible by almost 
all, even unbelievers in Christianity. How, then, are we to 
account for his calm and repeated assertions of man’s immortality, 
and of the future universal judgment of individual men, upon which 
this whole moral teaching is so very much based, but upon the 
ground that they were true, and that he knew that they were so? 

Of course, it may be said that the object of the Christian 
interlocutors in the recent controversy was to take a ground 
which would not be objected to by the non-Christians. Still, 
even non-Christians would, I suppose, allow some force and weight 
to the opinions (!)—shall I venture to call them, for the purpose 
of my argument ?—of Christ and of St. Paul. ‘These ‘ opinions’ 
surely are facts of some importance, that stand in their way. It 
is surely a singular ‘‘sign of the times” that Christians of 
unquestionable sincerity and earnestness of belief should argue 
the question of man’s immortality without even alluding to the— 
at will not be denied—considerable fact of the Biblical assertions 
with regard to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hagley Rectory. W. H. Lytreton. 


[The true answer to Mr. Lyttelton is that the question of the 
immortality of the soul has not been argued, we believe, either in 
the Nineteenth Century or in our owncolumns, The issue argued 
in our own columns was whether the rather peculiar tenet of a 
small modern Congregationalist school, that some men absolutely 
die while others win eternal life, has any reasonableness. The issue 
argued in the Nineteenth Century was, as we understand it, whether 
the Positivist belief in posthumous life is or is not a religious 
equivalent for the Christian belief in immortality. True, Mr. 
Harrison, in his reply, taunted his opponents with not widening the 
issue, but it was quite wide enough as it was. To neither issue 
would Mr. Lyttelton’s argument, as it seems to us, have been 
really germane at all, though we entirely agree with him that 
immense force should be attached to it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND CHURCH REPRE- 
SENTATION. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a passage of your last number, referring to the pro- 
ceedings of a late Diocesan Conference at Oxford, you report 
some observations made by its president, by which you suppose 
him to mean that the Convocation of the Clergy have a right to 
represent the Church, without being associated with the laity. 
Will you allow me to explain that I neither said nor meant what 
you suggest? I have no doubt that whenever the Church of 
England shall have a real autonomy, the ordering of its affairs 
must reside in a mixed assembly of clergy and laity. I think 
that it ought to be so, and I have acted on this view in promoting 
the establishment of a Diocesan Conference, in which the pro- 
portion of the laity tou the clergy is as three to two. But I con- 
tend that it would be an error—not in language only—to attempt 
to construct such an assembly out of the Convocations of the 
Clergy. They have a constitutional history, as old as that of 
Parliament itself, which ought not to be rudely closed. They 
are, moreover, as Provincial Synods, a part of the ecclesiastical 
system of universal Christendom. Yet further, they are the deli- 
bderative assemblies belonging to an ancient and learned profession, 
which has as good a right—to say the least—as any other pro- 
fession, or order, to treat of its own affairs ia its own Council. 
Historically, ecclesiastically, and socially, Synods and Convoca- 


tions of the Clergy have a right to exist, and to be summoned 
from time to time, as need may require, even though the general 
legislative power of the Church may reside in an assembly of 
quite another kind. I should not have troubled you with a 
mere verbal explanation ; you will see, I think, that there is a 
distinction in substance between my meaning and that which you 
ascribed to my words.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Oxon. 

(Of course we gladly withdraw a criticism founded on what 
must have been the too brief report given us by the Times of the 
Bishop's words, which we quoted verbatim from that report.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—This is the third visit which I have made to the United 

States since the close of the great civil war, and it is with great 

pleasure that I now at last perceive distinct indications of returning 

prosperity and fraternity throughout the Union. 

In 1866 there were many hopeful signs, although the wounds 
of the South were still ‘‘ red and raw ;” the burden of debt, both 
federal and local, was enormous, and the national currency was 
depreciated to a very serious extent. But early in 1875 the pro- 
spect was gloomier in the Southern States than it had been nearly 
nine years earlier, and the wounds inflicted by the war appeared 
to be suppurating, instead of healing by first intention. A policy 
of repression rather than one of conciliation was in favour at 
Washington, and although no attempt was made to resist the 
Federal troops, frequent collisions took place between armed 
bodies of whites and blacks, and the bitterest feeling prevailed 
between the two great political parties in the South. While the 
Federal Debt had been greatly reduced, the local debts of many 
Southern States had increased with appalling rapidity, and valu- 
able estates could be purchased at nominal rates by any one who 
was able and willing to pay the taxes levied upon them. It was 
a discouraging time for all well-wishers of the Americans, but 
things were then at their worst, and have since been steadily 
mending. To use once more the same metaphor as previously, 
there are now in 1877 symptoms of healthy granulation in the old 
wounds, which may yet heal almost without a scar. 

The conciliatory policy of President Hayes has been accepted 
with an astonishing unanimity of approval in the North as well as 
in the South, by Republicans as well as by Democrats, and for 
the moment, at least, the lines dividing political parties are 
almost obliterated. In the Republican convention held a few 
days ago at Rochester, in the State of New York, the malcon- 
tents were indeed in a majority, but the strictures of Senator 
Conkling on the Presidential policy have called forth the strongest 
expressions of loyal approbation of Mr. Hayes from the Republi- 
can Press throughout the country, and even in this State the 
Rochester Convention seems to be generally repudiated by the 
party. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, have dropped the 
cry of “fraud,” as regards the Presidential election, and 
speak of the President's personal character with a courtesy 
somewhat too rare between political adversaries in this country. 
The Southerners, on their part, have given the man who 
fought so hard against them a most cordial reception, and 
have readily accepted the proffered olive-branch. External 
causes have contributed to bring about this promising con- 
dition of political affairs; the harvest throughout the Union 
has been magnificent, while the war in Eastern and deficient 
crops in Western Europe are ill-winds which blow good to this 
side of the Atlantic. ‘The national currency is once more almost 
at par with gold, and a “‘ greenback ” is actually worth more than 
asilver dollar. 

The result of the elections now pending, as between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, is rendered more uncertain than usual by 





the number of independent ‘tickets ” which have been put forward 
in many places; ‘‘ taxpayer's,” ‘ working-men’s,” “ socialist,” 
** prohibition,” and “‘ greenback ” are the titles given to the most 
important of these. Even if it should prove, as is indeed pro- 
bable, that the Republicans lose most votes upon these side- 
issues, and their slender majority in the United States Senate 
should disappear, there is no serious cause for apprehension on 
this account as regards the President’s Southern policy, whatever 
may become of ‘Civil Service reform,” another important 
article in his programme. Englishmen interested in America will 
certainly wish him all success.—I am, Sir, &c. 

New York, October 1. DAvip WEDDERBURN. 
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MR. J. 8. MILL ON IMMORTALITY. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your paper of last Saturday you have inserted a letter 
from ‘‘ G.S. B.,” from which I take the following words :—‘‘ You 
might have reminded your readers of a similar admission in the 
posthumous essays of Mr, John Stuart Mill, in which the author 
speaks of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as probably 
an illusion, although morally so valuable, that it is better to retain 
it. Itis surely time that all this scientific shuffling and intel- 
lectual dishonesty—for it is nothing else—should be exposed and 
exploded.” By all means let us expose shuffling and dishonesty, 
wherever we may find them, even should they lurk in a letter 
to the Spectator, and although when exposed we may discover 
nothing scientific about the one, or intellectual about the other, 
You were of course perfectly right not to remind your readers 
of any such admission on the part of Mr. Mill, for the sufficient 
reason that he never made—nor could have made—any admission 
of the kind. 

In his posthumous essay upon Theism, Mr. Mill inquires into 
the arguments for and against the immortality of the soul, and 
comes to the conclusion that while we can see no grounds for 
positive assurance or belief in immortality, he does see grounds 
which permit the hope. Thus he says (p. 210) :— 

“ There is, therefore, no assurance whatever of a life after death on 
grounds of natural religion. But to any one who feels it conducive 
either to his satisfaction or to his usefulness to hope for a future state as 
a possibility, there is no hindrance to his indulging that hope. Appear- 
ances point to the existence of a Being who has great power over us— 
all the power implied in the creation of the Kosmos, or of its organised 
beings at least—and of whose goodness we have evidence, though not of 
its being his predominant attribute ; and as we do not know the limits 
either of his power or of his goodness, there is room to hope that both 
the one and the other may extend to granting us this gift, provided that 
it would be really beneficial to us. Thesame ground which permits the 
hope, warrants us in expecting that if there be a future life, it will be 
at least as good as the present, and will not be wanting in the best 
feature of the present life, improvability by our own efforts.” 

In a subsequent chapter (p. 244), Mr. Mill says :— 

“It is now to be considered whether the indulgence of a hope, in a 
region of imagination merely, in which there is no prospect that any 
probable grounds of expectation will ever be obtained, is irrational, 
and ought to be discouraged, as a departure from the rational principle 
of regulating our feelings, as well as opinions, strictly by evidence. 
omen tee To me it seems that human life, small and confined as it is, 
and as, considered merely in the present, it is likely to remain, even 
when the progress of moral and material improvement may have freed 
it from the greater part of its present calamities, stands greatly in need 
of any wider range and greater height of aspiration for itself and its 
destination which the exercise of imagination can yield to it, without 
running counter to the evidence of fact; and that it is a part of wisdom 
to make the most of any, even small, probabilities on this subject, 
which furnish imagination with any footing to support itself upon. 
And I am satisfied that the cultivation of such a tendency in the imagi- 
nation, provided it goes on part passu with the cultivation of severe 
reason, has no necessary tendency to pervert the judgment.” 

Finally, he concludes (p. 249) :— 

“On these principles, it appears to me that the indulgence of hope 
with regard to the government of the universe and the destiny of man 
after death, while we recognise as a clear truth that we have no ground 
for more than a hope, is legitimate and philosophically defensible. 
The beneficial effect of such a hope is far from trifling.” 

The object of this letter is not at all to enter upon the ques- 
tion of immortality, but to ask, had “G. S. B.” read these 
passages when he brought his accusation of shuffling? It would 
seem hardly possible, for he says that Mr. Mill speaks of im- 
mortality as probably an illusion—that is, as something almost dis- 
proved, almost distinctly false—and yet that Mr. Mill wished to 
retain this falsity because ‘‘ morally so valuable!” Where does 
“*G. S. B.” find a shadow of excuse for these—illusions? Or is 
it possible that he has never even read—or not read with any 
attention—the book upon which he founds his charges? At any 
rate, it is very difficult to misunderstand Mr. Mill, so anxious 
was he always to be clear, to be just, to keep back nothing, to 
examine both sides, to overstate nothing and to understate 
nothing, so sensitively honourable was his mind, so transparently 
honest his style. But these are common-places with respect to 
him. Iam content to contrast the scrupulous accurateness of 
Mr. Mill with what appears of that quality in ‘‘ G. S. B.”—I am, 
Sir, &., W. T. MAtieson. 





THE ALL SOULS’ FELLOWSHIPS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You have quoted as a ‘very sufficient reply” to my 
former letter an answer written to the Times by Mr. Robarts,— 
will you allow me to express dissent from your opinion, and to 
say that I regard the facts of that answer as not wholly accurate, 
and its reasoning as altogether inconclusive ? 





In the reply, there are three clauses which I will deal with 
separately. It is stated,—(1) that ‘‘the Commissioners were 
requested to suspend the election by a large majority of the 
College.” Granted. But surely this only aggravates what I cal} 
the injustice of the proceeding. The College, then, it seems, are 
mainly responsible ; under no compulsion from the Commission, 
but spontaneously, they retract the notice which they them- 
selves had published. If the blame is removed from the Com- 
mission, it recoils with double force on the College. When their 
advertisement appeared in July, it was generally known that the 
University Bill would become law in a month’s time. Now, 
either this highly relevant fact completely escaped the thoughts 
of the College authorities—which would be, to say the least, 
strange forgetfulness—or else, in full view of the fact, they issued 
the notice. In so issuing the notice, either they intended to 
carry it out unthinking of interference from the Commission, or 
else they did not intend to carry it out, calculating that the 
Commission would, if petitioned, relieve them of the necessity, 
In the one case their action has been inconsistent, in the other 
unstraightforward. It is perfectly obvious that the notice ought 
not to have been printed, if the College had no intention of abiding 
by it. 

(2.) ‘‘It was well understood that the notice was provi- 
sional, subject to any action the Commissioners might take.” 
But it was not known that any action would be suggested by the- 
College, which makes all the differerice. Moreover, what is 
meant by the vague phrase, ‘‘ well understood?” Was it so 
‘¢ well understood” that to publish the notice was necessary, to- 
contradict it superfluous? The understanding was somewhat 
singularly conveyed, and clearly regarded as unimportant, if it 
failed to reach the persons principally concerned with it. I 
cannot, of course, speak for all the candidates, but some certainly 
were not in the secret. It would have been the simplest thing to- 
give them fair warning ; it is more original than right to rely ona 
floating rumour for alteration in the terms of an official announce- 
ment. 

(3.) ‘¢ Vacancies are by no means always filled up,” and “ there- 
is no obligation to elect to advertised vacancies.” By the strict- 
ness of the letter of the law, there may be no such obligation, but 
by the force of equity and of custom there is every obligation. 
Mr. Robarts fortifies his argument by an example of non-election,,. 
for which, by the way, he is indebted to All Souls, but with the- 
exception of one other case—where a college to which I have 
before alluded could not find a duly qualified Welsh clergyman 
with the necessary taste for seas and foreign plantations—L 
believe that the example quoted is a single, solitary instance. 
However it be, as a matter of practice, only one reason 
obtains for not filling up an advertised vacancy, a reason not 
uncommonly tacked on to the advertisement, viz, ‘ the absence 
of a candidate of sufficient merit.” But this contingency is so- 
rare as to be practically unheard of. Yet I would ask why, 
supposing that after the notice there was no obligation to elect 
candidates of sufficient merit, was any appeal made to the ex- 
ceptional powers of the Commission? Why not allow the 
candidates to go through the examination, and then refuse to 
elect more than one? Or was it to save some portion of them @ 
railway journey, after all their lost labour ? 

There are one or two minor points in Mr. Robarts’s reply that 
may be answered. He affirms that,—(a) a Fellowship cannot be- 
won by three or four months’ reading ; (0), it is no injury toa 
young man to study jurisprudence and history during that period ; 
(c), there is no mathematical certainty that the best candidate 
will be elected. My rejoinder is that, (a), All Souls’ is notoriously 
the one college where a fellowship can be won on three or four- 
months’ reading, and the proof is that the successful candidates- 
there are often, if not most often, classical scholars, who have not 
been through the Law and History schools, but who, after 
‘¢ Greats,” have devoted a short time to reading jurisprudence- 
and history; (0), at the outset of a career, it may or may not be- 
an injury to spend some months on work with perhaps no bear- 
ing on that career, and beyond question it is an injury to be in- 
duced to do anything whatever by a promise afterwards with- 
holden; (c), roughly speaking, the best candidate is or ought to- 
be elected, but since I contend only that some indefinite two can-- 
didates will have been unfairly treated, whether they are ideally 
the best or not is immaterial. 

I imagine the only true reply on the whole question to be this: 
that while the College has not used due care in issuing the notice, 
such a mistake cannot be allowed to stand in the way of Univer- 
sity interests, which demand a quick change in the administra- 
tion of the All Souls’ revenues, and any little hardship inflicted om 
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a few individuals weighs as nothing in the balance against mas- 
sive principles of reform. And for those who like arguments of 
pure expediency, such a reply will perhaps be conclusive.—I am, 
Sir, &c. 


Winchester, October 15. A. J. Butter. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$rr,—Perhaps you will allow me, as a subscriber to the 
Spectator, and as one who attended the recent Church Congress 
at Croydon, to say that I think your article of last Saturday on 
4+ Ecclesiastical Optimism” is based on an extravagant idea of 
the potentialities of such an assembly as the Church Congress. 
You certainly allow that there would be great difficulties in doing 
what you suggest, but you might have gone farther, and called 
them impossibilities. A meeting, consisting largely of ladies, which 
any one can attend who chooses to buy a ticket, and in which 
the speakers, who are nearly all fixed beforehand, are limited to 
very short allowances of time, cannot reasonably be expected to 
hold on any subject such a discussion as can fairly be called a 
4‘ debate,” much less on subjects certain to variously rouse the 
most excitable feelings. I would ask you if political subjects, 
though not so complex, or delicate, or combustible, are ever so de- 
bated in such meetings. Our experience in these parts is that two 
different political parties cannot hold a meeting together at all, and 
it ought to go to the credit of the Congress that its meetings 
went off so good-humouredly, although there were such strong 
differences of opinion. 

I do not see that you can expect much more from a Church 
‘Congress than that it shall throw out a few ideas and generate some 
feelings, and I think the one at Croydon has done this. It may 
be said that if this is all, they are not worth the trouble, but I 
fancy those will not share this opinion who believe that many of 
the difficulties of the Church will be better solved by proper 
feelings than by delicate argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bolton, Lancashire. GrorGE Harwoop. 








POETRY. 


— 


A BALLAD OF THE “ THUNER-SEE.” 

Sort on the lake’s soft bosom we twain, 

Float in the haze of a dim delight, 

‘While the wavelets cradle the sleepless brain, 
And the eyes are glad of the lessening light, 
And the east with a fading glory is bright— 

‘The lingering smile of a sun that is set-— 

And the earth in its tender sorrow is dight, 

And the shadow that falleth hath spared us yet ? 


‘Oh! the mellow beam of the suns that wane, 
Of the joys, ah me! that are taking flight; 
‘Oh, the sting of a rapture too near to pain, 
And of love that loveth in death’s despite ! 
But the hour is ours, and its beauty’s might 
Subdues our souls to a still regret, 
While the Blumlis-alp unveils to the night, 
And the shadow that falleth hath spared us yet! 


Now we set our prow to the land again, 

And our backs to those splendours ghostly white, 
But a mirrored star with a watery train 

We hold in our wake as a golden kite ; 

When we near the shore, with its darkening height, 
-And its darker shade on the waters set, 

Lo! the dim shade fleéth before our sight, 
And the shadow that falleth hath spared us yet! 


ENVOY. 
From the jewelled circles where I indite 
This song, which my faithless tears make wet, 
We trail the light till its jemmed rings smite 
The shadow,—that falleth ! and spares us yet. 
EmrLy PFErIrFer. 


BOOKS. 


—_»—_ 
THOREAU, HIS LIFE AND AIMS.* 
‘Tuts is a biographical study, founded on the sketch to which we 
called the attention of our readers some time since. It has, besides 
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other merits, that of brevity, so rare in these days ; and though 
we rose from the book with a strong desire for more, a feeling 
that we had only had half a meal, we have no doubt Mr. 
Page is right. This “study” is more likely, in our judgment, to 
attract readers, and send them to Thoreau’s works, than an 
elaborate life; and we shall be surprised if it does not create a 
demand for those works, which, strange to say, has never yet arisen 
in England. The New England hermit ought, one would think, 
to be almost as great a favourite with English boys of this 
generation as Robinson Crusoe; and how it is that Walden has 
never been published in England has always puzzled us. 
Mr. Page seems to think that his two years’ life in the woods 
“‘ occupies a wholly disproportionate place in the general notion 
of Thoreau ” (p. 42), but in this we entirely differ from him. We 
should rather reckon it as the flowering, in probably the most 
original of the young men who heard the master, of the teaching 
of Emerson, after that great preacher had resigned his church in 
Boston and settled at Concord. It was in 1841 and 1842 that 
Emerson spoke his famous discourses on “‘ The Transcendental- 
ist ” and ‘‘ Man the Reformer.” In them he told the young New 
Englander that though the employments of commerce were not 
intrinsically unfit for man, yet that these had become so vitiated 
by derelictions and abuses at which all connive, ‘that all such 
ingenuous souls as feel in themselves the irrepressible strivings of 
a noble aim, who by the law of their nature must act simply, find 
these ways of trade unfit for them.” ‘The professions were no 
better ; in all of them “ a tender and intelligent conscience is a 
disqualificatioa for success.” What, then, is the youth to do? 
He can at least wait, “‘ without complaint, or even with good- 
humour, his turn of action in the infinite counsels.” If he can- 
not work, ‘at least he need not lie, and all that is clearly due to-day 
is not to lie.” If, then, “ the accumulated wealth of the past is 
thus tainted, we must begin to consider if it were not the nobler 
part to renounce it, and to put ourselves in primary relations 
with the soil and nature, and abstaining from whatever is dis- 
honest and unclean, to take each of us bravely his part with his 
own hands in the manual Jabour of the world.” In this way the 
young Transcendentalist will come ‘to behold the procession of 
facts you call the world as flowing perpetually outward from an 
invisible, unsounded centre in himself, centre alike of him and 
them.” 

We have thus shortly indicated the strongest influence which 
was in New England air when Thoreau grew to manhood, and which 
undoubtedly was inclining some of the best of the rising generation 
to strike work, renounce ordinary ambitions, and cry out for 
something worth doing. Thoreau, we must remember, lived at 
Concord, a small rural town, even now barely. numbering 
3,000 inhabitants, in which every one knew his neighbours, so 
that he was in constant and intimate contact with the great 
Transcendentalist. He had taken his degree at Harvard, and was 
picking up a living by keeping a school with one of his brothers, 
and doing a little land-surveying, in which he was very 
skilful, for the neighbouring farmers, while indulging in rambles 
amongst the New England mountains and woods. It was 
not the mere enthusiasm of a boy which led him to make his 
experiment in obedience to the ‘ vox clamantis.’ He was almost 
28 years old when he resolved to give up all “traps and baggage,” 
to go into his favourite woods, there build a home for himself, in 
which he would earn his living by labour of his hands only, and 
test his own belief that ‘‘to maintain oneself on this earth is not a 
hardship, but a pastime, if we will live simply and wisely.” (p. 44.) 
How he carried out his plan faithfully, and proved his point to 
his own satisfaction, working slowly, for want of cattle and imple- 
ments, and so getting ‘‘ more intimate with my beans than is usual 
with farmers ;” scalding his yeast, and so learning that wholesome 
bread can be made without it, and that his own was made in 
accordance with Cato’s receipt, 2,000 years old; going withont 
bread altogether for a month at a time, when he had no money ; 
becoming as intimate as an elder brother with all the birds and 
beasts in Walden Wood, and all the while thinking out his own 
thoughts, and becoming more and more convinced that there is 
no more fatal blunderer than he who consumes the greater part of 
his life getting his living, is one of the most attractive stories of 
our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page for reproducing it for 
us, though he does it almost under protest. 

We wish we had space for extracts bearing on Thoreau’s ex- 
iraordinary attraction for and knowledge of wild animals, quite 
justifying to our mind the parallel which Mr. Page suggests between 
him and St. Francis, even though we cannot go with him the full 
length of maintaining that ‘all true Christians must be trans- 





cendentalists in the sense that Thoreau was.” (p. 266.) There 
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is one question, however, which has been raised which we 
cannot allow to pass. It seems that in America, Thoreau 
has been supposed to want humour, and that even Mr. Lowell 
has lent his high sanction to this strange notion. We 
would refer any Englishman who may share it to the 
account of Thoreau’s visit during a heavy storm to the tumble- 
down cabin of John Field, a shiftless, hard-working Irishman, his 
nearest neighbour at Walden. John’s wife, the diligent slattern, 
always thinking of improving her condition one day, with the 
never-absent mop in one hand, and yet no effects of it visible 
anywhere—the chickens walking about the cabin like members of 
the family, ‘‘ too humanised to roast well ”—and John Field him- 
self, are all sketches which Charles Lamb or Sterne need not have 
disowned. ‘Thoreau’s own handling of John, talking to him ‘‘as 
if he were a philosopher, or desired to be one,” is inimitable. 
We got a good laugh in an uncomfortable railway carriage 
from fancying John Field’s face while Thoreau shows him, by his 
own example, how he need not work so hard. ‘I did not use 
tea,” he tells John, ‘‘nor coffee, nor butter, nor milk, nor fresh 
meat, and so did not have to work to get them. As I did not 
work hard, I did not have to eat hard, and it cost me but a trifle 
for my food; but as he began with tea, and coffee, and butter, 
and milk, and beef, he had to work hard to pay for them, and 
when he had worked hard, he had to eat hard again to repair the 
waste to his system,—and so it was as broad as it was long; or 
rather, it was broader than it was long, for he was discontented, 
and wasted his life into the bargain ; and yet he had rated it as 
a gain in coming to America, that here you could get tea, and 
coffee, and meat every day.” ‘The impression of this teaching on 
John Field was, Thoreau admits, of the faintest ; and he imagines 
him and his family still “‘ taking life bravely after their fashion, 
face to face, giving it tooth and nail, not having skill to split its 
mass: ‘e column with any fine-entering wedge ;” and moralises 
that to undertake the culture of an Irishman is an enterprise 
which requires a kind of ‘‘moral bog-hoe.” (p. 150.) The 
episode of Thoreau’s day in prison, where he went for re- 
fusing to pay his arrears of poll-tax (p. 251), in loyalty to his 
theory that ‘‘ there is a sphere where Government has no right to 
follow a man, if you can only find it,” and that he had found it, 
and his idyl of ‘*the Homeric or Paphlagonian man, a Canadian 
wood-chopper, who can hole fifty posts in a day, and made his 
last supper on a wood-chuck which his dog had caught,” who was 
a frequent visitor to his hut (pp. 136-145), will dispose of any 
doubt as to Thoreau’s ‘‘humour” which John Field and his 
cabin may not have entirely dissipated. 

At the end of two years his experiment was fairly tried, and he 
returned to ordinary life, and there vindicated transcendentalism 
in an unexpected manner. The mystic of Walden took up his 
family business, and manufactured the best lead pencils in 
America ; the ‘‘ morbid hermit” became one of the most resolute 
and active of Abolitionists, who helped to work the ‘‘ underground 
railway ;” gained the nickname of “ the terrible Thoreau,” from 
his uncompromising assertion that ‘‘ nature was partner to no 
Missouri Compromise,” and when John Brown was taken at 
Harper’s Ferry, was the first man to step forward and justify him. 
The Republican and Abolitionist Committees, cowed by the fury 
of the South, sent to beg him not to speak. ‘* I did not send to you 
for advice,” was his reply, ‘‘ bift to announce that I am to speak.” 

He did not long survive the grand old Puritan, the meaning of 
whose lifeand death hehad been the first torecognise. In November, 
1860, he caught a violent cold from exposure in his favourite pur- 
suit, while counting the rings of trees in a deep snow, and passed 
away on the 8th of May, 1861, while his country was arming for 
the great struggle which he had so long foretold, at the age of 44, 
—a true martyr, or witness, to the last, of the transcendental creed, 
as he understood it, that ifa man will advance constantly ‘‘ in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavour to live the life he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unsuspected in common 
hours ;” that “if you have built castles in the air, your work need 
not be lost. That is where they should be. Now put the founda- 
tions under them.” (p. 197.) Mr. Page has done a good deed in 
making the ‘ poet-naturalist” known to English readers. He 
will increase our obligation to him, if he will give us an English 
edition of the works and speeches of Henry David Thoreau. 





COUNT MOLTKE’S LETTERS ON TURKEY.* 


Wuen Sultan Mahmoud, after the slaughter of the Janissaries, 
tried to reorganise his army, he turned, in 1835, to Berlin, and 
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the Seraskier was instructed to ask the Prussian ambassador, 
Count Kénigsmark, whether it would be possible: to obtain 
permission from King Frederic William III. for some of ‘hig 
officers to give their services to the Seraskiate. Kénigsmark, 
who was entirely under the influence of Butenieff, answered 
that he was sure there would be very considerable difficulty ; 
and the matter would in all probability have ended there, were 
it not that in the last days of November, 1835, two Prussian 
staff officers, Major von Berg and Captain Helmuth von Moltke, 
arrived at Constantinople. They intended to step in Turkey fora 
few weeks, and then to return home by Athens and Naples; but 
early in December, Moltke made the acquaintance of Chosrew 
Pasha, the Seraskier, and soon after was presented to the Sultan, 

who made a personal request to Frederic William to prolong the leave 
of absence of the Prussian officers. ‘he request was granted. Moltke 
remained from December, 1835, to October, 1839, in the service of 
the Porte ; and one of the results of his stay in the East was the book 
now before us, first published anonymously in 1841, but of which 
a new edition, with the author’s name, has recently appeared, 

Count Moltke, as an author, has not obtained in England all the 

attention which he deserves. The ludicrous mistakes made by 

English journalists, and even military writers and politicians, in 

regard to his best-known work, that on the war in 1828-29, prove 
the meagre knowledge which exists in England of one of the 
most remarkable figures of the century. The other books of 

Count Moltke are hardly known at all. Yet there is not one of 

them which is not worth careful perusal, and which ought to be 
read by every one who wishes to follow some important and 
interesting by-currents of Continental thought. His letters on 
Russia show considerable acquaintance with the social and politi- 

cal history of that empire; and his book on Poland, published im 
1832, is a most admirable and succinct statement of the con- 
current economical, moral, theological, and political internal 

causes which, in conjunction with foreign intrigue, ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of Polish independence. His 
book on Turkey is composed of sixty-eight letters, written 

to friends between the years 1835-39, and contains remarks 

upon almost every subject connected with the country. 

The daily life of Armenian families, the administration, the 
method of taxation and general political position of the Ottoman 
Empire forty years ago, the glory of spring on the Bosphorus, 
the splendid sites of Brousa and Amasia, the magnificent land- 
scapes of Asiatic Turkey, the excellence of the ‘Turkish soldier, 
the incapacity of Turkish officers, the campaign against Ibrahim. 
Pasha, the battle of Nissib in 1839, and above all, the great quali-- 
ties and difficulties of Sultan Mahmoud, are described in that 
clear and simple style which characterise the writings of so many 
famous soldiers. Although there is not one of these letters which. 
has not a peculiar interest of its own, those eight are the most 
valuable which were written between May 2 and June 6, 1837, in: 
which Moltke gives an account of his tour in Bulgaria with Sultan. 
Mahmoud, to which must be added another letter, written two- 
years later, in which he pronounces an elaborate judgment om 
the character and policy of that remarkable sovereign. Moltke 
takes great pains to prove that the Sultan was not only perfectly 
sincere in his efforts at reform, but was also quite clear as to the- 
means to be employed, and thoroughly understood that the oldi 
theocratic notions of government must be definitely. aban- 
doned, and complete religious equality established between 
Mussulmans and those who disbelieved in the mission of 
the Prophet. He explained his views very succinctly in 
a little speech which he made one evening to the notables. 
of Schumla, and which certainly was not meant to: impose 
upon Europe, because never intended to be known beyond the 
circle to which it was addressed. He insisted on that occasion on: 
the absolute necessity of reforms, and declared his determination 
to make them a reality, not only in the capital, but throughout the 
length and breadth of his dominions, and then in conclusion. 
made use of these remarkable words,—‘ Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, you are all servants of God, and my subjects as much 
as the Moslems. You differ in your faith, but the law must 
protect you all equally.” (p. 130.) Early in 1838, Moltke went 
off to the wars in Asia, and when he came back to the capital, 
after the disaster of Nissib, he found that Sultan Mahmoud was 
dead, and with his death Moltke’s interest in the Ottoman Empire 
ceased, and he determined to return home. Before leaving Con- 
stantinople he visited the tomb of the Sultan, to whom he was evi~ 
dently much attached, and on the same day, September 1, 1839, 
wrote the most elaborate and valuable of these letters, in which 
he reviewed the whole career and policy of Mahmoud. 





He begins by instituting a comparison between the Sultan and 
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Peter the Great, enumerating the difficulties which they both 
had to encounter, and pointing out how much greater those were 
which Mahmoud had to overcome. Neither in Russia norin Turkey 
did the desire for reform exist in the mass of the population, 
and in both countries European civilisation had to be imposed 
from above. In each case the people were intensely conservative, 
and clung with affection to their Asiatic habits and form of govern- 
ment, and it was the Sovereigns who saw the necessity of change, 
and who were determined to improve the mechanism of the State, 
in spite of the opposition of their subjects. But the duty of the 
Czar was to direct the youthful energies of a growing nation, 
while the Sultan propcsed to himself the impossible task of 
infusing a new soul into a dying empire. Just as different 
was the manner in which the two princes were prepared 
for their work. Peter was not prohibited, either by the 
laws, or customs, or prejudices of his people from visiting 
Europe and studying its civilisation. He accordingly left 
his country, went forth to observe for himself the political and 
social mechanism of the enlightened nations of the West, and 
during his travels made himself remarkable for his sound sense 
and restless activity. He studied naval architecture in 
Holland, visited the ancient Universities of England, and the 
principal capitals of Europe, laying aside for a time the privileges 
of rank, in order to come into more intimate contact with men, 
and observe more closely human character and the springs of 
human action. Very different was the preparation of Mahmoud 
for the task of government. His youth was spent in almost com- 
plete seclusion in the Seraglio at Constantinople. His great in- 
telligence enabled him to derive a surprising amount of profit 
from the intercourse with his cousin Selim, during the year that 
elapsed between the deposition and murder of that Sovereign, but 
he was then twenty-two years of age, and up to that time his educa- 
tion, directed by persons utterly incompetent, had been confined 
to a study of the Arabian and Persian languages. Count Moltke, 
who knew him so intimately, says that Mahmoud did not know a 
syllable of English, French, or German, that he therefore could 
get but little knowledge from books of the politics and history of 
Western Europe, and at the moment he was called upon to 
govern the Ottoman Empire, he had never seen a foot even of it 
‘beyond the pleasure-grounds on the Bosphorus. During his 
whole life he had to contend with these deficiencies of education, 
with all kinds of foreign intrigue and domestic treason, and never 
had a single enlightened man to stand by his side and help in his 
reforms. (p. 411.) 

Reschid Pasha, the reformer, was only just coming to the 
front, as Mahmoud was passing from the scene, and throughout 
his whole reign the Sultan was almost entirely dependent upon 
persons, like Pertew Effendi, who were opposed to his domestic 
policy, or like Chosrew Pasha, who for the sake of personal ad- 
vantage pretended to be convinced of its wisdom and necessity. 
On the very first day on which Moltke saw Chosrew, the shrewd 
soldier wrote that he could not help thinking that the Seraskier 
considered Mahmoud’s reforming policy as a good joke (p. 30) ; 
and when a year later the Prussian officer went to pay 
him a visit, when he was out of office and in retirement, 
the ex-minister did not even try to conceal his preference for the 
old institutions and customs of his people. (p. 100.) There were 
few men who did more mischief to the Ottoman Empire or 
followed a more dishonest and disastrous policy than Chosrew 
Pasha ; it is, therefore, pleasant to learn from Moltke that he was 
amiable and attractive in private life, and that he possessed many 
noble and some great qualities. It must, however, be conceded 
that with such Ministers it was quite impossible for Mahmoud 
to prosper at all in his task; but on the other hand, the 
Sultan’s ignorance of human character was the reason why 
he chose them, and was also the cause of his quarrel with 
Mehemed Ali, the one man in the East with whom he 
should have kept on good terms. It is generally assumed, 
particularly in England, that Mehemed Ali was a mere 
instrument in the hands of Russia; and Wurm, in _ his 
admirable Diplomatische Geschichte der Orientalischen Frage 
(pp. 324-333), shows how skilfully the Government of the Czar 
made use of him to weaken the unity of the Ottoman Empire, and 
to create discord between England and France. But Count 
Prokesch-Osten, in a valuable posthumous work which has just 
appeared (Mehemed Ali, Vize-Kénig von Aegypten), has proved 
that the success of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg was entirely 
owing to the ignorance of European statesmen, and to the narrow 
jealousies of those who enjoyed the confidence of the Sultan ; and 
successfully contends that if Mahmoud had not been imposed upon 


; Europe, he could have easily secured for the cause of Ottoman 
reform the invaluable services of Mehemed Ali. 

But in addition to the ill-will or hypocritical and feigned satis- 
faction with which the Ministers of the Sultan regarded his 
policy, the astounding ignorance of most persons belonging to 
the official class in Turkey would have rendered them incapable 
of efficiently promoting the views of their sovereign. Rosen, in 
his Geschichte der Tiirkei (Vol. L, p. 60), publishes a document 
which proves that in the year 1828 Pertew Effendi did not know 
that Poland had been partitioned, or that the Republic of Venice, 
which had played so importanta part in the politics of the Levant, 
had ceased to exist. Count Moltke tells us that when he was in 
Turkey, hardly any one spoke a European language except a few 
renegades, and that even high officials had to have the letters 
which they received in their own language read out to them. He 
says that he knew a person of considerable position and of more 
than average ability who was a fanatical believer in prophecies, 
rejected the notion that the earth was round, and it was only after 
a long dispute that the Prussian officers got him to concede that 
it was not as flat as a plate. (p. 411.) In the same letter, Moltke 
describes a General officer who was so proud and delighted at 
having recently learnt the art of signing his name, that he was 
continually painting it on bits of papers with a reed pen. In 
order to make head against this mass of ignorance, Mahmoud 
established military, naval, and engineering schools, with Italian, 
German, and French professors, and also had a number of young 
men sent to Europe to be educated. But owing to the deeply- 
rooted prejudice of the Turks against foreign teaching, it was un- 
avoidable that an unusually long time should elapse before the 
public service could feel the effects of this policy, and when the 
time arrived when trained and able statesmen like Reschid Pasha, 
Aali Pasha, and Fuad Pasha began to appear and acquire influence, 
Sultan Mahmoud was dead, and of his sons who succeeded him, 
neither the well-meaning but feeble Abdul Medjid nor the re- 
actionary and capricious Abdul Aziz knew how to profit by 
them. 

It is, however, improbable that even a sovereign of the stamp. 
of Frederic the Great could have carried out a comprehensive 
scheme of reform in Turkey, unless he was assisted by some 
at least of the European Powers. No one acquainted with 
Turkish politics from the commencement of the reign of Selim 
III. down to this moment can arrive at any other conclusion. 
This was the dying conviction of Sultan Mahmoud, and Count 
Moltke was so persuaded of its truth, and at the same time so 
fully aware of the difficulties in the way of a European under- 
standing in Eastern affairs, that he left Constantinople evidently 
despairing of the future of the Empire. Seventeen years after- 
wards, however, it seemed as if three of the Powers had been 
able to come to an agreement, and Count Prokesch-Osten, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and M. Thouvenel, the repregentatives. 
in Turkey of Austria, England, and France, took an active 
part in the preparation of a solemn document, which has 
been called the Magna Charta of the Ottoman Empire, but. 
which was simply a ratification and development of the policy 
inaugurated by Selim and adopted by Mahmoud. No one 
acquainted with what took place at Constantinople during the 
months of January and February, 1856, can possibly deny that 
these three Powers assumed at that time a responsibility not 
only to the Christian and Mahommedan populations of Turkey, but 
to the whole of Europe, for the effectual carrying-out of the pro- 
visions contained in the Hattihoumayoun of that year. From the 
time, however, that Count Prokesch-Osten left Constantinople, 
these three Powers have systematically ignored obligations which 
every consideration of honour, morality, and political interest 
should have warned them not to neglect. ‘The result has been 
that by a concatenation of circumstances, discreditable to every 
party concerned, the end of a policy always all but hopeless, kas 
| come suddenly and violently upon us. 








LUCRETIUS AND THE ATOMIC THEORY.* 


WE have delayed to notice the pleasant and suggestive address. 
of Professor Veitch too long, but as he is on the eve of publishing 
a longer and more important work, our criticism may serve per- 
haps more opportunely to remind our readers of that welcome 
fact. Professor Veitch is an elegant and judicious scholar, who 
handles philosophical questions with a calm sobriety and a poetical 
enthusiasm which are not often found united in the same person. 
Whether he has entirely succeeded in his modest attempt 
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to make the Atomic Theory of Lucretius clear to others may 
be doubted, but this perhaps is the fault rather of the 
Roman poet himself than of his expositor. How far removed 
this expositor is from all patriotic prejudices may be inferred 
from his statement that, as regards their explanations of 
the order of things, Lucretius is greatly in advance of 
Hume. For the latter merely identified physical causality with 
antecedence and consequence, but the former, by the notion of 
uniform and predictable order which he inculcated, ‘‘ gave men 
courage in a certain mastery over nature—the courage of faith 
in the future—the conviction that that future was not at 
the bidding of wholly capricious powers, of which men knew 
nothing except from their supposed effects,—their lawlessness, 
and tendency to interfere through passion with the course 
of things. There was here a firm basis for human action,— 
for foresight, prudence, and manly self-reliance. It was 
man asserting himself against the supposed control of a class of 
invisible powers, which his reflection taught him were unworthy, 
morally and intellectually, of his better thoughts.” Now we may 
readily concede to Professor Veitch that this service at least 
Lucretius tried his utmost to render to mankind, but we pause 
‘when passing to a more exact examination of the poet’s exploits in 
the realm of physics. The Professor says that ‘‘in his conception 
of atomic transition from individual to individual through the 
changes of life and death, Lucretius has very closely anticipated 
the root idea of the modern doctrine of the transform- 
ation of energy, as his view of the impossibility of the annihi- 
dation of the primordia, and the absolute undiminishableness 
of the sum of matter, is explicitly that of the conservation of 
matter.” We hold that such language is liable to misconstruc- 
tion. These splendid theories, even at the present day, can 
hardly be said, after all the laborious tests and experiments which 
have been applied to them, to be more than provisionally satis- 
factory hypotheses, assumed to explain certain phenomena. We 
cannot tell how soon an apparently trifling discovery may give 
us entirely new formulas; and be these theories ever so firmly 
established, they do and must remain entirely inadequate to ex- 
plain either the origin of matter or the origin of energy. Yet 
this was precisely the service which Lucretius called upon them 
to perform, and this is precisely the rock upon which his 
#ystem of the universe splits. 

The popular conception of any philosophical doctrine is neces- 
sarily imperfect, and very generally unjust. Epicurus was re- 
Presented as a gormandising hog, by men who had no inkling of 
the nature of that pleasure which he asserted to be the “ highest 
good ;” and Dr. Johnson thought that by kicking a stone he had 
refuted the metaphysical speculations of the acute bishop, whom 
** coxcombs (not often so supported) vanquished with a grin.” 
In similar fashion, Lucretius has been supposed to be a silly 
atheist, who believed that the universe was the result of a 
fortuitous combination of atoms. How long, it was contemp- 
tuously asked, might a bag full of type be shaken before the 
works of Shakespeare, for instance, would leap forth from it, 
arranged as we have them now? It is obvious how unfair, or 
rather how mistaken are the attacks thus made upon the philo- 
sophical principles of Epicurus, Lucretius, and Berkeley. It is 
‘curious, however, to see how the popular conception of these 
principles does, in a rough-and-ready way, albeit on mistaken 
grounds, hit the weak points in the theories of these philosophers. 
Epicurus, indeed, rightly held that true comfort was the result of 


temperance and moderation in all things, but his summum bonum |- 


was, after all, not much more than the supra-sensual (iibersinnliche) 
comfort of a refined porker who had learned toabstain from too much 
pig-wash, and to apricate cleanly and like—an Epicurean. He has 
paid the penalty of ignoring the higher ends of life by being gibbeted 
a8 a glutton and a winebibber, and his very name bas become a 
by-word among the civilised nations of the world. Lucretius, too, 
although nearly all the propositions in his immortal poem which 
refer simply to the constitution of matter are worthy of admira- 
tion, as either certainly true, or as foreshadowing doctrines held 
by the greatest naturalists of modern times, was utterly and 
hopelessly wrong in supposing that he had by these propositions 
laid bare to mortal ken the secrets of existence. It is possible 
indeed, and even probable, that the ultimate constitution of 
matter is not an insoluble problem. Many eminent philosophers 
hold that it is, but since all the phenomena of light are 
explained by particular motions of a medium constituted 
according to simple laws, and so perfectly explained that the 
exact motions corresponding to all the colours of the spectrum 
are known, we may reasonably expect the other attributes of in- 





organic matter to be referred to some original material far less 
complex than the matter apparent to our senses. But this is all 
that we can expect to do. Sooner or later we must be brought 
face to face with some ultimate fact the true significance of which, 
while we see through a glass darkly, we may not hope to pene- 
trate. ‘The motions producing the phenomenon of light are 
known, but we do not know what moves. We do not know 
what the Germans call das Ding an sich, and to borrow a jest 
from Lamb, we can never understand a leg of mutton in its quid- 
dity. For ourselves, indeed, we humbly confess that we have 
never been able to understand an atom in its impropriety, if we 
may misuse this word to mean absence of all properties. We 
bow deferentially to Professor Veitch’s statement that he sets 
but little store on the argument that an atom, as a piece of matter 
having necessarily length and breadth, to regard it as indivisible 
is contradictory. He contends that a thing which is quantitatively 
divisible may, at the same time, be qualitatively indivisible. But 
an indivisible, incompressible, absolutely hard, and absolutely 
mobile piece of matter is as inconceivable to us as it was, we 
fancy, to Aristotle. To him, or we are mistaken, an atom with- 
out properties, and the nature of motion were mysteries ; and as 
Joseph Bertha, in Erckmann-Chatrian’s Conscript felt it no dis- 
grace to run away at Lutzen when Michael Ney ran away, so we 
feel it no disgrace to ‘‘faint in the obscurity” of a labyrinth 
which puzzled the brains of the Stagirite. But we understand, 
we think, and cordially assent to the following remarks of the 
Professor :— 

“ As to whether and how the world began, whether and how atoms 
arose, the most complete sense of continuity in our experience will 
never enlighten us. It cannot assure us that the atom arose out of 
@ previous antecedent or condition in time, for the simple reason that it 
cannot, in the first case, tell us whether the atom had a beginning in 
time ornot. If the atom has always been, if it has never been generated 
at all, there is no need of supposing an antecedent or condition of it in 
an invisible sphere. And the fact that we in our experience find ante- 
cedents passing into consequents, find things that apparently began in 
time working in a uniform way, can never assure us that things or 
atoms about which we do not per se, or by direct experience, know 
whether they began to be or not, are related to a previous determining 
antecedent or condition.” 

We cannot attempt to say anything about the interesting criti- 
cism on Tyndall and Hume which fills the concluding portion of 
this interesting address, but readers who are fond of such discus- 
sions will find that it will amply repay their attentive study. 
Compared with the childish fancies of Descartes, his vortices, and 
balls of dust, and snakes; compared, too, with the marvellous 
bubbles of Leibnitz, some ‘‘empty-extraordinary-alkaline-colour- 
able-feminine,” others ‘ full-extraordinary-acid-coloured-mascu- 
line "—although a humourist like Lamb might find them food 
for delicious fancy—the atoms which Lucretius got from 
Epicurus, and Epicurus from Democritus and Leucippus are 
fruitful subjects for meditation. It is curious, at all events, to 
find modern science returning to the never-ending motion of the 
atoms of the old Greek philosophers, and the worthlessness of 
their ideas as an explanation of the origin of things by no means 
impairs the value of the conception of moving atoms as the con- 
stituent parts of gross matter as it exists. Still to physicists no 
less than to metaphysicians the wise warning of the medizval 
sage can never be given too often :—‘* Magna, immo maxima 
pars sapientiz est, quedam «quo animo nescire velle.” This 
warning does not apply to Mr. Veitch, whose withers are un- 
wrung. But it is not every one who is disposed to treat 
the theory which he discusses with the same amenity and 
consideration that he does. The great French positivist, M. Littré, 
for example, says, not without bitterness, that ‘the great material- 
istic poet Lucretius knew a multitude of things which we do not. 
He knew that there were happy and tranquil gods, who dwelt in 
a heaven where they had nothing to do, and didit. He knew 
that atoms existed, he knew the shape of those atoms, and he 
knew that this world was the result of the movements of those 
atoms,—atoms, by the way, which have nothing in common with 
the atoms of our chemists. He knew also that animals were the 
result of spontaneous generation, and that they emerged in a 
half-formed state and with tender skins from the ground, which 
was their matrix. How did he know all this? Well, he thought 
that all this explained the nature of things, as he conceived it, 
better than any other explanation. Obeying an intellectual im- 
pulse, which is not peculiar to himself or to the age in which he 
lived, he thought that a proposition which explained anything to 
his own satisfaction must be true, and without scruple or difficulty 
he accepted an explanation instead of a demonstration.” 
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VANDAL’S TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY.* 


Aw experienced reader is justified in looking warily upon any fresh 
book of travels about Norway. The country seems to have been 
done and overdone, by men, by women, by unprotected females, 
by donkeys, two-legged and four-legged, with or without gipsies to 
match. Yet we can assure him that on taking up M. Vandal’s 
broad-printed duodecimo he will find that he has some pleasant 
hours before him. In the first place, though M. Vandal speaks 
only on his title-page of Sweden and Norway, he takes up his 
reader in Lubeck, and only parts company with him in Denmark ; 
and Norway proper only occupies 150 pages of the book, 
out of 392. But above all, M. Vandal has the gift of 
knowing what not to say, so that whilst to do justice to an 
ordinary book of travels one should reckon up the read- 
able pages, it is only the dozen or twenty comparatively dull 
ones that one could feel tempted to count in dealing with this 
volume. When will our English travellers learn that except where 
the region is an absolutely unknown one, a book of travels ought 
never to be a road-book? that in passing through countries which 
the reader must know about if he has not seen them, their first, 
second, and third duty is to leave out whatever he may be fairly 
presumed to know already, or only to deal with it in reference to 
their own impressions? A good book of travels in a civilised 
country must be a work of art, or it is worth nothing. If it isa 
work of art, however well known the country, it may be as fresh 
and as interesting to us as a picture of a well-known scene by some 
true master of the brush. 

Now, if we analyse M. Vandal’s book, we shall find that it con- 
sists of a series of landscapes and genre pictures, strung together 
by an itinerary so lightly indicated that we are never bored by it. 
The opening chapter, on Lubeck and her middle-age fashions— 
‘no dead body, whose shroud one comes to admire, but an oddity 
who chooses to dress now as she did five hundred years ago "— 
forms, as it were, a quaint Gothic archway, framing all the land- 
scapes beyond. Can anything be better than this picture of 
Southern Sweden, which begins the series ?— 

“ At a few miles’ distance from the coast the forests begin, to keep us 
company as far as Stockholm ; the vegetation of the North reveals itself 
to us in its austere charms. There oaks and beeches no longer exercise, 
asin our woods, an uncontested sovereignty ; they appear henceforth but 
rarely, timidly as it were; the fir has dethroned them. This king of 
Northern forests there shows itself in his full vigour; the stray firs of 
our forests only recall its likeness from afar. The Northern tree flings 
with one stroke towards the sky, to a prodigious height, its bare trunk, 
solid and lithe; its head is crowned with a plume of dark green 
foliage, which the sun pierces with a thousand arrows of gold. Against 
the russet fir-trunks stands out the paleness of a few scattered 
birches, like the white threads in silvering hair. The openings in these 
forests are lakes; we follow during long hours their wooded banks, 
whose meanderings disappear and lose themselves in the far dis- 
tance; we travel often on narrow causeways thrown between two lakes, 
Is it land or water that predominates in this landscape? Are we crossing 
an isle-strewn sea, or a flooded valley, in the midst of which emerge a 
few chains of hills? We could not say. Do not ask of these sheets of 
water the poetic outlines of the lakes of Lombardy, do not seek in them 
for the reflexion of the Jungfrau or the Rigi, do not think of the black 
lochs of Scotland spoken of by Byron. The lakes of the North, framed 
in forests that bathe in them their sombre fringes, sown with green islets, 
borrow from the sky which they reflect a cold, metallic brilliancy, or a 
bluish transparency, like those of the crevasses which gape on the 
glacier-side. The spectacle pleases at first by its novelty; then the re- 
petition of the same effect creates monotony,—it should provoke weari- 
ness, and yet the eye remains fixed on these uniform aspects, for a 
mysterious attraction breathes from these silent waters, that austere 
vegetation, those sombre tints, those softly undulating outlines. In 
south Sweden, the nature of the North does not yet reveal itself under 
its imposing aspects, but it is already attractive, captivating ; its charm 
precedes its beauty, it makes itself loved before making itself admired.” 
The descriptions of Stockholm and Upsal are equally good in their 
way. The travellers (for M. Vandal seems to have had a com- 
panion) had the good-luck to reach Upsal on the occasion of the 

yearly fraternisation of the students of the five Northern Universi- 
ties, —-Copenhagen, Christiania, Lund, Helsingfors, and Upsal,— 
those of Helsingfors having only in the year of their visit 
(1875) been allowed by the Russian Government to join in the 
celebration. The visitors were received with the utmost cordiality, 
and were specially recommended to push as far as Lecksand, in 
Dalecarlia, so as to be there on a Sunday. They took the advice, 
and we owe to it one of the most perfect pictures in the book, that 
which describes the appearance on the hitherto solitary waters of 
Lake Silljan of swarms of huge boats, long and slim, painted red, 
blue, or yellow, rowed by girls in long, white petticoats, trimmed 
with red, each boat being the ancestral property of a particular 
gaard, or farmstead, and all hastening to Lecksand church, with a 
freight of peasants in antique costumes. Each parish and family 





has its favourite colours, and each its history. On disembarking, 
the rower-girls immediately throw off their white costumes, and 
each, in a moment, having opened a small bundle she bore with 
her, puts on a new dress, as parti-coloured as that of the other 
peasant women. All walk up gravely towards the church, with 
illuminated prayer-books under their arms, the children singing 
hymns before them ; the clergyman in his robes awaits them om 
the threshold of the church, which has become too small for ite 
worshippers. In winter they attend church in like manner, but 
come in sledges. 

The next chapter relates a journey from Stockholm to Hapa- 
randa by steamer, and from thence to Mount Avasaxa, in Lap- 
land, for the sight of the “‘ midnight sun ” on June 24 :— 

“If the Lapps deserve the palm of ugliness amongst all the inhabit- 
ants of old Europe, their country is assuredly the most frightful of our 
continent. Horror is its special characteristic; stony plains succeed 
dried-up marshes, the soil only shows at long intervals, covered with a 
blackish moss. Yet we are crossing forests, but the firs composing 
them do not three feet in height...... The zone of dwarf 
trees succeeds that of gigantic firs, like Lapps beside Scandinavians. 
eee Now and then, a strip of cultivated land brings rest to the eye; 
rye, wheat, ripen in forty days, and beneath an unsetting sun acquire 
a strange and rapid development. In the north, corn- are 
often taller than trees. Sometimes a few lowly flowers tinge 
the hill-sides with their sickly greenery, scarcely tall as grass 
which has just begun to grow. But these fugitive appearances. 
do not last,—the desert begins again. Tumble-down cabins, in 
which the cattle are shut up in winter, occur here and there on the 
plains, and only add through their ruinous appearance to the gloomy 
desolateness of the landscape. The country, nevertheless, is not with- 
out inhabitants; there are neither towns nor villages, but miserable 
buildings, scattered along the river-side [the Tornea-elf} appear at short 
intervals. Perched on blocks of stone, which in winter defend them 
against the assaults of the snow, they look rather like huts affording 
shelter to a nomad population than permanent shelters for the protec- 
tion of families under a climate the most rigorous in the world. Broad 
skates stand up against the walls; their purpose is to bear the sledges 
which were used yesterday and will be used again to-morrow. On the 
threshold half-naked children gaze at us as we s; their yellow 
hair throws like a golden nimbus round their heads. Sometimes tal? 
men smoke their pipe gravely before their door, all wearing red-flannel 
shirts, scarlet caps, and a kind of sleeveless vest in coarse woollen stuff, 
black or green. Under a sky without light, in a colourless country, 
the Finns have a passion for those bright tints and high tones of colour 
which nature denies them. The women wear gowns striped blue and 
red, and parti-coloured bodices.” 

The night of June 24 is celebrated in northern Sweden by a 
festival which has perpetuated itself from pagan times. In 
Finland it is preceded by a universal open-air bath, taken by 
persons of both sexes and all ages, in paradisaic costume. The 
day of the 24th is chosen by young folks for their betrothal on 
Mount Avasaxa. On the first rising of the sun, a hymn is sung 
by women. As soon as its full disk appears, there is an explosion 
of joy; choruses are sung, long strings of dancers stream along 
the sides of the rounded plateau of the mountain, and bonfires 
mix their pale fires with the sun’s rays. 

On their return, the travellers cross from Sundsvall into 
Norway, and it is only at the further terminus of the railway- 
line from Sundsvall to Torpshammer that the real travels by 
Karriole begin, which give its title to the book. M. Vandal 
points out the remarkable fact that Sweden is now colonising her 
own territory, whole swarms of workers from the southern pro- 
vinces finding an occupation in cutting down the forests of the 
North and cultivating the cleared soil. At Frisen the travellers 
had the good-luck to stumble on a military camp, that of the 
singular territorial militia termed the Jndelta, in which all the 
officers receive their pay in the usufruct of inalienable lands 
called ‘ bastells,” whilst the privates, according to a system re- 
sembling that which prevailed amongst ourselves in the middle- 
ages, are supplied by the landowners, each peasant being bound 
to find a man for the State, to equip and provide for him. ‘The 
men are under arms during about four weeks every year, and are 
said to be very punctual in their attendance, as well as docile and 
obedient. 

The contrast between Swedish and Norwegian landscape is 
well indicated. At the extremity of a dark gorge, the travellers 
find themselves looking over— 

“ A chaos of sharp peaks, serrated mountain crests, summits piled 
on one another like the waves of a suddenly frozen sea. But through 
the gaps in this foreground, as through a fringe of cyclopean battle- 
ments, appears in the distance a sheet of azure, a lake, in tone trans- 
parent and ideally tender; the opposite bank vanishes in a milky mist. 
That tranquil, vaporous horizon softens the savage grandeur of the 
picture,—that lake, with its calm waters, is a gulf, or rather a fiord, 
and the waters we see are those of the Northern ocean.” 

Our French traveller finds that the first language heard in 
Norway is English, and that England is making of Norway an 
appendage to Scotland. He pokes fun, not ill-humouredly, at our 





* En Karriole & travers la Suede et la Norwege. Par Albert Vandal. Paris: 
E. Plon et Cie. 1876, 





guide-book worship, and the ill-luck of a tourist who, in pre- 
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sence of a cataract tumbling between two rocks into a 
bottomless gulf, could only exclaim, ‘‘ How pretty !”—having 
turned over the wrong page in his guide-book! M. Vandal’s 
Norwegian travels include Trondjem, the Dovre-Fjeld, a visit to 
the Tofte family, descendants of Harald Fair-hair, now dying out 
through sheer pride of ancestry; the Romsdal, Viblungsness, 
Bergen, the Sognefiord, and its branch, the dark and narrow 
Norofiord (admirably described); thence by the Nérodal and 
Vossevangen to the Hardangerfiord. From Odde, the Norwegian 
Interlaken, he proceeded on pony-back through Thelemarken to 
Kongsberg, and by rail to Christiania, crossing again into Sweden, 
from Frederichshald to Gothenburg, and from Gothenburg to 
Copenhagen, Of Thelemarken he declares that it remains un- 
discovered by the English (perhaps as being nearer to England), 
and has thus retained more primitive manners than any other 
part of Norway. 

One of the oddest things in the book is the turning-up of Louis 
Philippe—of all men in the world—as a legendary personage in 
the far North. Travelling in Lapland in the month of March—so 
the tale goes—he was surprised bya snow-storm and on the brink 
of death, when a wretched-looking Lapp made his appearence 
and beckoned him to follow. The prince’s servants believe that 
an evil spirit is appearing to them, but the duke commands them 
to follow him, and at the entrance of a cave he is amazed at hearing 
himself addressed by name in the purest French, and invited to 
come in. A lovely young girl tells him that his arrival has been 
predicted by the old Lapp, her father, to whom the future is no 
secret, Theold man in turn comes foward, and soon, seized with 
‘@ prophetic madness, he foretells to the traveller the storms which 
thave yet to burst over France; that he will himself eventually 
receive the crown, but that a popular tempest like that which 
gave him the throne will hurl him from it. The girl proves by 
some letters to her mother which have been preserved to be his 
own sister, ‘This strange tale seems to be quite current in the 
North, and forms the subject of a popular poem by Topelius, 
published in 1845, 

An invariable depreciation of the Germans, and a somewhat 
rampant Romanism, are the only offensive features in an other- 
wise singularly agreeable book. It is provided with some rather 
coarsely executed, but not ineffective illustrations; the frontispiece, 
it may be observed, representing a karriole driven at a speed which 
in Norway would be finable. 





CARITA.* 


‘Mrs, Ou1pHAnt is becoming a very voluminous writer. Novel suc- 


‘ceeds novel with great rapidity, nor are more serious works absent 


‘from the lengthening catalogue of her writings. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that Carita, which follows so hard upon Mrs. Arthur 
and The Makers of Florence, should show marks of haste, which 
detract from its merits, either as a composition or asastory. We 
always take up a volume of Mrs. Oliphani’s with a certain feeling 
of safety. We know that there will be nothing ultra-sensational, 
mothing vulgar in conception, and that wickedness will not be 
dntroduced to be gloated over, nor sin to be flippantly extenuated ; 
we feel sure that the style will be easy, but thoughtful, quietly 
witty, and displaying from time to time a subtle insight into 
human nature. Her books are eminently readable. Her high 
place among the lady novelists, and indeed among the authors of 
‘the day, is assured. But Cariti can scarcely be called a goo 
novel. Indeed, we think it scarcely deserving of a place in the 
second rank of such works of fiction. ‘The plot is slight, and 
rather disagreeable than otherwise. The incidents are few, and 
only escape being improbable by being common-place ; and there 
ds not one character in the story who commands our admiration, 
or even much of our interest. We are inclined to pity most 
f the personages, without sympathising very much with them 
in their misfortunes; but although pity may be akin to love, 
we need some other sentiments to be aroused during the perusal 
of a novel, to carry us through the three volumes of enforced 
intimacy with them. There is an entire absence in Carité 
of what may be called the comic element, and the humour, such 
as it is, is of a somewhat melancholy order. But in spite of these 
radical defects, Carita is agreeably written, and is much pleasanter 
reading than nine-tenths of the novels of the day. Mrs. Oliphant 
és an authoress who must be judged by a higher standard than 
many of her fair competitors, and she must be content, when 
necessary, to pay the penalty of her reputation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bereford are agreeable dilettanti, in easy circum- 
stances, with a pied-d-terre in London. They travel intelligently 





* Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 1877. 


over Europe, and enjoy what is best and most cultivated in the 
society, the art, and even the science of half-a-dozen capitals, 
They are ardent and judicious collectionneurs, and their London 
house is filled with bric-a-brac and the artistic spoils of their 
numerous visits to Italy and Germany and France. Their tastes, 
their pursuits, and their opinions are alike, and they are, ag 
the saying is, ‘devotedly attached” to one another. Of 
Mrs. Beresford’s connections we are told nothing, but Mr. Beres- 
ford’s aunt, Miss Cherry, and his great-aunt, Miss Charity 
Beresford, are old maids, who live together near Windsor, 
and after whom the only child of the Beresford house, 
Carita, is named. Charity and Cherry are names unpleasantly 
suggestive of the elder Miss Pecksniff, and Carita is the third 
‘“‘Charity,” Italianised apparently to provide an attractive title 
for the book. Within a few pages of the opening, we are intro- 
duced to Dr. Maxwell, the conventional family doctor, who 
visits the Beresfords, both in London and at Windsor, apparently 
more as a friend than as a physician ; who dines with his patients 
instead of prescribing for them, and always turns up at critical 
moments to give good advice on all manner of subjects. We are 
afraid such old-fashioned medical men are now pretty nearly as 
rare as the dodo. Indeed, we doubt, if they were ever very 
common, out of the pages of a novel or off the boards of the 
theatre. Mrs. Oliphant seeks to invest this well-worn character 
with additional interest by suggesting—merely suggesting—that 
the doctor is in love with Miss Cherry, who is a soft-hearted 
old lady, of, say, five-and-forty ; but although it is evident that 
Dr. Maxwell would meet with no opposition on the part of the 
lady, he makes no overtures until the approach of the close of 
the third volume renders some dénowement imperative, when he 
proposes point-blank, @ propos of nothing at all, and is refused by 
the lady, on the ground that she is too old! But to return to Mr. 
and Mrs. Beresford. We had not read ten pages of the book 
before we perceived that the lady was suffering or about to suffer 
from a painful and fatal disease. By the time we had reached the 
twenty-second page, it was apparent that this malady was or was 
to be cancer, and that she would end her days by poison, instead 
of in the ordinary course of the disease. Yet neither she nor her 
husband, nor Dr. Maxwell are supposed to know what is in store 
for her until long after, on any medical hypothesis of the disorder, 
there could be any possibility of ignorance. This part of the plot 
is hastily and inartistically constructed, and the reader is oppressed 
by a sense of anxiety to ‘‘ get it over,” a sort of mauvais-quart- 
Theure feeling, which continues until the hundred-and-twelfth 
page, when the poor lady begs her husband to poison her, which 
he refuses to do, and on his leaving the room, she drinks a bottle 
of Jaudanum, and disappears from the scene. But it happens 
that little Carita, her daughter, who is only about ten years of 
age, is in the room when the mother opens the fatal medicine- 
chest, and actually, in her innocence, hands her the phial which 
contained the deadly draught. 

Now, French novelists and dramatists are great artists in 
suicide, and Monsieur Zola’s last refinement of asphyxia by the 
| odour of flowers is a master-stroke in its way, but even the French 
| mind would be greatly revolted at the presence of this innocent 
| child at the very instant of suicide, and at its being made to play 
|so important though so unsuspecting a part in the crime. But 
| Mrs. Oliphant has evidently not had time fully to think over the 

moral of the situation she has conceived. Mrs. Beresford is not 
| represented as suffering any terrible pain, so as in any way to 
| justify her taking her own life; she and her husband both lived 
| simply ‘¢ without God in the world ;” she was afraid of the pain 
| that she might suffer; her refined mind was revolted at what she 
| called the “loathsomeness of her bodily condition; ” and her 
| suicide was as clear and coldblooded an act of /felo de se 


‘as was ever contemplated by the law. It is possible to con- 


‘ceive cases in which the taking-away of one’s own life might 
_be scarcely a crime, or even an act which many people might 
| consider justifiable, but Mrs. Oliphant says no word either 
of praise or blame, of justification or of reprobation. If the 
reader is not as much shocked as he might be at the act itself, it 
is because he has expected it so long, that he is glad to get it over, 
| and so to speak, clear the ground for the story. But in spite of 
all the author’s sins of commission and of omission in the con- 
| struction of the plot of her first volume, it cannot be denied that 
the style is admirable, and that in spite of the reader's oppressive 
foreknowledge of what is coming, the somewhat improbable life 
is placed so very naturally before him, that the story is invested 
with an air of reality which we could only wish to see encompass- 
| ing a pleasanter and moreintelligible situation. That Mrs. Oliphant 
| could have made more of even this disagreeable conception we doubt 
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not, but while saying no word for or against the moral view of the 
act she chronicles, she gives us no opinion either to endorse or 
to disagree with, and leaves us very much in the condition in 
which the poor husband is represented to be, shocked, puzzled, 
and in the dark :—*‘ He did not feel that he was bereaved, or a 
a mourner, or that he had lost what he most loved; he felt 
only a stone, looking at stone, with a dull ache in him, 
aud a dull consternation, nothing more.” Dr. Maxwell, 
of course, comes in at the supreme moment, and having 
made up his mind that the poison was administered not by 
the lady herself, but by her husband, gives a certificate of 
death from natural causes, and ceases to visit his bereaved friend. 
A good deal might be said in favour of this line of conduct, but 
as far as Dr. Maxwell knows, he is guilty of being ‘‘ accessory to 
murder,” as the lawyers say, ‘‘ after the fact,” and Mrs. Oliphant 
again leaves us entirely in the dark as to her own view of the 
moral aspect of the act. 

The establishment in London is now broken up, and while Mr. 
Beresford endeavours to forget his grief in travel, Cariti is sent 
to the country house near Windsor, where she is carefully brought 
up by her aunts Cherry and Charity. Here we are introduced to Mr. 
and Mrs. Burchell, the rector of the parish and his wife, essentially 
common-place people with a large family, most happily sketched 
by the author. The character of Mrs. Burchell, who is sometimes 
rather inappropriately called the Rectorinn, is especially well 
worked out. Envious of the superior wealth and comfort of her 
friends at the Hall, proud of having a husband and children, 
proud even of her numerous other grievances, and yet expecting 
sympathy from others on their account, she thanked God that she 
was not as other men are, and envied the others for being unlike 
cher. 

After five or six years, Mr. Beresford, still unconsoled, returns 
to England; and Carita, or Cara, as she is now called, goes to 
live with him at the old house in London. Their next-door 
neighbour is a Mrs. Meredith, whose husband is in India; and 
with her Mr. Beresford soon gets acquainted, and their connection 
soon became platonicaily intimate :— 

“Eventually it became a matter of course that he should sock that 
shelter. He went out of bis own house and knocked at her door me- 
chanically, and would sit by her, content only to be there, often saying 
little, getting himself softly healed and soothed, and made capable of 
taking up again the burden of his life. She was not the same kind of 
woman as his wife, her habits of mind were different. The variety, the 
fluctuating charm, the constant movement and change that were in 
Mrs. Beresford did not exist in this other. She would sit and work by 
the lamplight, looking up sweetly to answer, but happy to be silent, if 
‘her companion liked it. She made herself always the second and not 
the first, responding, not leading ; her gift was to divine what was in 
others, to follow where they went. It was this that made her so 
popular with all her friends. When they came to her for advico, she 
would give it, without that doubt and fear of responsibility which re- 
strains so many people. For why? she hadarule which was infallible, 
and which made her safe from responsibility, although she was not her- 
self aware how closely she acted upon it. Her infullible guide was a 
faculty of seeing what people themselves wished, how their own judg- 
ments wero tending, and what individually they wanted todo. This she 
followed, sometimes consciously, but often quite unconsciously, as habit 
led her, and she was never afraid of saying Do this, or, Do that. It was 
one of her great attractions. She might be wise or she might be Jess 
than wise, in her decisions, her friends said, but she never shilly-shallied, 
never was afraid of saying to you with sweet frankness and boldness 
what she thought it would be good to do.” 

Whether such a person would ever obtain the popularity or the 
general influence that Mrs. Meredith is represented to possess is 
more than doubtful, though she is painted in a series of minute 
sketches with a most loving skill, but that she should engross poor 
Mr. Beresford’s attention is quite natural, and natural it is, too, 
that Cara should be neglected by her father and her relations, and 
especially the Burchells, should be scandalised. But Mrs. Meredith’s 
two sons, Oswald and Edward, soon find their way next door; and 
while the bereaved father is engaged with the abandoned mother, 
one or other of the sons is consoling the forlorn daughter. For 
a long time this state of things continues, broken only by the rare 
visits of Roger Burchell, the eldest son of the vicar, and a child- 
‘friend of Cara’s, with whom he fancies himself in love. The demean- 
our to Cara of Oswald, who is a poet and a dandy, rouses Rogers’ 
indignation and jealousy; but as a matter of fact, it is Edward, 
and not Oswald, the quiet, self-denying brother, not the gay and 


Oswald, far from having any designs upon Cara, falls in love with 
a teacher in an orphanage, whom he sees for the first time in the 
street, for no better reason than that she looks like a ‘‘ Perugino” 
in her poke bonnet. A child being opportunely run over, and its 
leg broken by a dray, Oswald carries it to the hospital, and con- 
trives to meet ‘Sister Agnes” as she goes to make inquiries after 
its health. The story now appears likely to become “improper,” 
when we learn that Oswald means marriage, and although our 
morality may be somewhat satisfied, our ideas of probability 
receive a very rude shock. That a young gentleman, rich, con- 
ceited, selfish, petted by society, good-looking, and entirely his 
own master, should seek his wife in such a quarter, and woo her 
in such a way are alike absurd. Cara becomes Oswald's con- 
fidante as to this strange love-affair, and Edward is more and 
more discouraged at the increased intimacy which seems to flow 
from these confidences. 

Meanwhile Dr. Maxwell again appears on the scene, to reproach 
Mr. Beresford with his intimacy with Mrs, Meredith and neglect 
of Cara, the result of which is that the widower determines 
again to break up his establishment, and send Cara back to her 
aunts. As he is on the point of starting for the Continent, however, 
the news arrives that the embarrassing Indian husband has died, 
‘just in the very nick of time.” India is a capital place to kill 
people in, and Mr. Beresford determines to stay. Oswald’s 
relation with Agnes, who turns out to be a daughter of the 
Burchells and a sister of Roger, is brought to a sudden crisis by 
a most extravagantly-conceived, but charmingly described suc- 
cession of accidents, and he marries her privately, in a country 
inn in which they have been living together—perfectly inno- 
cently—for three or four days previously. Edward, of course, 
marries Cara, and Mr. Beresford and Mrs. Meredith, whose 
intimacy is rendered strictly ‘‘ proper” by this alliance, agree to 
continue to live next door to each other as unmarried friends 
to the end of their days. An attempt made at the last moment 
by the irrepressible Dr. Maxwell, as a supreme effort of ‘ the 
family friend,” to estrange Mrs. Meredith from Mr. Beresford, by 
informing her that he had poisoned his first wife, is frustrated 
by Cara, who, coming in as a sort of deus, or dea, ex machind, relates 
her passive share in the proceeding, which for some inexplicable 
reason she had never communicated to any one before, and the 
story is brought to a somewhat hasty conclusion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@———. 


The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church of England, By the Rev. Thomas 
Isaac Ball. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Ball having conceived the idea of ex- 
plaining the orthodox doctrine of the Church of England, “in a com- 
mentary on the XXXIX. Articles,” applies, it would seem, to Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome, for an “ introduction.” Now, Mr. Bonnett is a doubtful 
sponsor for orthodoxy, but apart from this, the purport of his intro- 
duction is that the Articles are not an authoritative statement of 
doctrine at all, and by inference, that Mr. Ball’s labour is thrown away. 
‘ It is well,” he allows, “that we have the opportunity, when it is 
needed, of examining them, and by study, as we should any theological 
tract, to extract their meaning.” But that they are anything more than 
a “theological tract” of doubtful morality and of no use he clearly believes. 
As for what Mr. Ball has writen, it is needless tosay mach. Those who know 
what manner of book was the late Bishop Forbes’s, of Brechin, “ Exple- 
nation of the XX XIX. Articles,” and also know what a trenchant criticism 
it received at the hand of the late Professor Conington in the Contem- 
porary Review, will have a quite sufficient idea of Mr. Ball’s work and 
of what, were it worth while, might be said in answer to it. Prin- 
ciples of the Church of England; a New Apology for the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Charles Hole (Longmans), gives a very different 
view of the question. That Mr. Hole is exactly the theological product 
which the compilers of the Articles contemplated we should be sorry to 
affirm, but he is certainly more like it than are Mr. Ball’s friends. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists. By Dr. T. L. 
Phipson. (Bentley and Sons.)—When we noticed Dr. Phipson’s last 
production, we had no idea of the versatility of his genius. From the 
“ Mysteries of Science” to an account of violinists is a literary gradus we 
could not have predicted, although perhaps there is some hidden connec- 
tion we have failed to discover. It appears Dr. Phipson is not only a man 
of science, but has relieved his hours of labour by the lighter study of 








selfish one, who is really in love with Cara—though fancying his 
brother is the favoured one, he lets concealment, like *‘ the worm i’ 
the bud,” feed on his damask cheek, and determines to go to India, | 
which is a sort of novelists’ limbo for poor and disagreeable people, | 
and those whom it is desired at any time to get rid of. Roger Bur- 
chell is also going there, and one feels inclined to believe almost 


the violin, upon which he is no mean proficient. The boundless 
resources of bis instrument caused him to turn with admiration to those 
distinguished men who have done so much to develope those resources, and 
he has collected, as far as possible, all that is known about them, and 
many anecdotes that appear here for the first time in print. The result is a 
most readable book, with plenty to instruct and amuse, for the history of 


anything of a society composed of people like him and the | one violinist such as De Boriot naturally groups around itself that of 


‘‘doctor’s daughter” he eventually marries. 





other contemporary musicians and cantatrices, notably Malibran, his first 
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wife, and Lablache. The history of Paganini is pretty well known, and 
the author has added little to our knowledge, with the exception perhaps 
of the amusing anecdote of his lesson on the triangle; but many readers 
will possibly here for the first time make acquaintance with Lulli, 
Corelli, Tartini, and Viotti. The account of Friulein Schméhling 
is particularly interesting, and shows what a woman of genius and 
courage can accomplish under the most discouraging circumstances, 
with the world apparently arrayed against her, which at one 
time was at her feet. We quite agree with Dr. Phipson’s philippic 
against the present inadequate remuneration of our great orchestral 
performers, when compared with the honorarium given to the prima 
donna or primo tenore, The training is more severe in the case of the 
violinist than that of the cantatrice, and frequently the former is a 
highly educated musician, where the latter has only acquired the trick 
of voice, yet the nightly earnings of the one are only one-fiftieth of those 
of the other, This is unfair to the musical art. 


The Religion of Jesus, compared with the Christianity of To-day. By 
F. A. Binney. (E. W. Allen.)—We cannot say that Mr. Binney seems 
to us properly qualified to write either upon the “ Religion of Jesus” 
or “ The Christianity of To-day,” his knowledge of either being exceed- 
ingly limited. One piece of information which he gives us in his pre- 
face, namely, that he does not understand the original Greek of the 
New Testament, is entirely superfiuous. Mr. Matthew Arnold will be 
gratified to learn from Mr. Binney that his book, “Literature and 
Dogma,” “ably prepares the way” for the present work. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Binney’s modest estimate of himself, when he says that 
Mr. Arnold is superior to himself in style and argument. The 
hopeless woodenness of this writer’s mind is well illustrated by this 
discovery which he makes of a startling contradiction between the 
teaching of St. Paul and St. James :—*“ Whilst St. Paul says ‘ Rejoice 
evermore,’ St. James, on the contrary, writes, ‘ Be afflicted, and mourn 
and weep.’” No further witness is required of Mr. Binney’s incom- 
petency for the task which he has undertaken. As for the Christianity 
of to-morrow, he seems to expect that it will consist of a selection from 
the moral maxims of Christ, supplemented by imitations from, and to be 
given by, “ the Spritualists.” In an appendix, Mr. Binney gives a long 
list of works in which such imitations are to be found ; but the examples 
of them which he himself gives seem for the most part to be taken from 
that very remarkable book, Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” a store- 
house of ideas from which modern Spiritualists seem to borrow freely, 
without the excuse of any real kinship with the author of them. This 
religion of the future seems to us, it need hardly be said, to offer 
anything but a pleasant prospect. We must notice an incon- 
sistency of Mr. Binney’s which seems to us very inexcusable. 
He comments severely on the presumption of the Twenty-second 
Article, which “is an express declaration of dissent from the 
interpretation which the Roman Catholic Church—comprising about 
twelve times as many Christians as the Church of England—conscien- 
tiously puts upon certain passages of Scripture.” But when Mr. Binney 
comes to connect himself with the Church of Rome in reference to this 
matter of the invocation of the Virgin Mary and the saints, he asks, ‘“‘ Of 
what possible use can any such assistance be?” One would have 
thought that, according to his own principles, it would be the most 
reasonable thing for a man in a difficulty to invoke the aid of the 
most good-natured spirit, saint or otherwise, that might happen to be 
about. 


May Fairfax: a Novel. By Helen Mar, author of the “Loyal and 
True.” (Tinsley Brothers.)\—It would be unreasonable to expect 
that every lady who writes a novel should understand the French and 
Italian languages, at least well enough to write with correctness the few 
but reiterated sentences with which lady novelists are in the habit of 
disfiguring their productions, The author of May Fairfax is an 
incorrigible offender in this respect, even committing the absurdity of 
making English people talk among themselves in abrupt bits of “ voca- 
bulary ” Italian, because they happen to be in Italy, calling each other 
“ carissima,” and saying “ grazie,” instead of “thank you.” This writer 
is one of the numerous novelists who make us wonder how they ever 
conceived the notion of writing for publication; and whether there 
really does exist a class of persons who believe of novel-writing, as 
Dickens says there is a class of persons who believe of husbandry, 
* that it comes by nature.” She has not any talent for construction, or 
even an average knowledge of the art of English composition. The story 








of May Fairfaz is very silly, and anything but edifying, indeed the min- 
gling of fervent piety with base intrigue is objectionable in the extreme ; 
and the virtuous heroine is colourless by the side of the young lady, Brenna 
Bailey, who travels witha mar:ied couple, becomes the husband’s mistress, 
and has herinconvenient baby taken off her hands by the wife, after which 
she reaps the reward of all this by becoming the wife of a very rich and | 
happily old Italian count. We are sorry to find a lady attempting to | 
lend the false light of romance and sentiment to so repulsive a picture 
as that of a young girl girl guilty of two such sins as an intrigue with 
a married man and a marriage made from the basest motives. When 
the widowed countess falls in love again, and wishes to marry an irre- | 





sistible Italian—a young one, this time—she is made gushingly peni- 
tent, but in this new aspect she is hardly less objectionable than before. 
The book is not a wholesome one, and its grammar is not more com- 


mendable than its episodes. “He paid her equally as much attention,” 
is one of the author’s mildest mistakes. The following sentence is only 
one among scores which might be quoted as terrible examples :— 
“Indeed, had he been Grand Sultan of all the Turks, he would 
have instituted a law to compel the drowning of every woman 
in his kingdom who had no claim to some attraction.” Here 
is another instance of the author’s imperfect acquaintance with 
English grammar, — she is especially feeble in her use of verbs: 
—“ Walter, being on the point of exchanging from the —th Lancers 
into a Line regiment, wearied out with waiting for promotion, 
and sickened with the humiliation of having men passed over his head 
who had no right to do so, beyond their ability to purchase their step, 
—men, in some instances, who had never been in action, or rendered 
their country a single service beyond purchasing their commission.” 


Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie, 
LL.D., F.R.S.  (Macmillan.)—There can be no doubt that what Mr. 
Geikie undertakes he will do in a scholarly and accurate manner, and 
that from the height of his knowledge he can descend to the schoolboy 
level, he has already abundantly shown in his excellent primers on 
geology and physical geography. This book is what it professes to be, 
—elementary. Tho author rouses the interest in his subject by appeal- 
ing to the common experience of students in the changes passing around 
them, and is very careful to teach the method of drawing correct in- 
ferences from such observation. This work will compare favourably 
with other text-books on the subject. It has not been written as a 
cram-book of examination, and much that is to be found in other 
treatises on this subject is absent. Its object is to set forth 
the principles of the science, and not to overburden the mind of the 
student by the relation of a number of dry details, with very little 
or no connection between them. Mr. Geikie is particularly happy in 
his treatment of the air and the sea. We do not think the difficult 
subject of the movements of the air and the resulting atmospheric dis- 
turbances called “ storms” could have been made more intelligible, and 
we believe the writer is the first who has made modern meteorology 
a part of his treatise. The excellent maps which illustrate the volume 
are in Johnston’s best style, and have been very carefully prepared. 


A Blue-Stocking. By Mrs. Edwardes. (Bentley and Son.)— 
Mrs. Edwardes is at her best in this book. It has much of the 
racy simplicity of her “Susan Fielding,” and of the quiet humour 
which we have missed in her later works. The reader knows at 
once that the story is going to end well; that the pretty young 
widow, with the precious, manly, audacious little boy, who meets 
Sir John Severne, and hands him the letter he has dropped—it is from 
his affianced bride, the Blue-Stocking of the story—has put all her 
sorrows from her before the reader and Sir John make her acquaintance. 
Only the delicate distresses and the cobweby dilemmas of a love-affair, 
in which the gentleman is hampered by a prior engagement to a person. 
so original, so amusing, and so little in love with him as the frank, 
dauntless, and generous Blue-Stocking, are to intervene between the 
pair and perfect bliss. The pedantry and the geological zeal of Miss 
Clementina Hardcastle are perhaps exaggerated, but harmlessly so—the 
legitimate exaggeration of a comedy which tends towards farce, 
Daphne Chester, the pretty little widow, is a charming creature, and the 
two old maids, her aunts, are admirable; they may bo placed, not, in- 
deed, on a level with, but somewhere near, Miss Grizzy, Miss Nicky, 
and Miss Jacky, in Miss Ferrier’s best novel, ‘“‘ Marriage.” Mrs. 
Edwardes gives us such tempting sketches of Jersey, such odd little 
peeps at the people and their ways, that one of the effects of reading 
A Blue-Stocking is to give one place, Fief de ia Reine, a prominent posi- 
tion among places to be visited. 


The Authorship of the “ De Imitatione Christi.” By Samuel Kettle- 
well, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Three names seem to stand prominently 
out of the eleven to whom the authorship of the “ De Imitatione” has: 
been assigned, Johannes Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli, in the thirteenth 
century ; Thomas & Kompis, born in 1379, at Kempen, in the diocese of 
Cologne; and Jean de Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
born in 1863. With the firat of these Mr. Kettlewell deals very trench- 
antly. He simply denies his existence, and indeed no proof what- 
ever that there ever was such a person seems to be forthcoming. There 
was, indeed, a famous diary said to be written by one of a family of the 
name of De Advocatis, which makes mention, under the date of Feb- 
ruary, 1349, of a book of the name. But the diary seems to be beyond 
question a forgery. The claim of the Chancellor Gerson is much more 
serious. The question here turns much upon the character of the book. 
We have no space to dwell on the subject, and can only record our im- 
pression that Mr. Kettlewell makes out his case in favour of Thomas & 
Kempis. He deserves the highest praise for the care and industry with 
which he has marshalled his evidence, and for his candour in stating 
the case of opponents. It is to be wished that he had compressed his 
work within narrower limits. It contains much that is superfluous, 
—encomiums, for instance, on the “De Imitatione,” which, however 
merited, are not appropriate. And we are also bound to say that the 
English style might have been improved with much advantage. 


A Young Wife's Story. By Harriette Bowra. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The moral of this engaging story is that a young lady had better 
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not marry a widower with children whom he prefers to herself, with diffi- 
cult relatives, and a dangerous fixture in the shape of a nurse determined 
that the young stepmother shall not have fair-play. Mrs. Victor 
Demarcay’s troubles do not last very long, but they are many and 
various, and we do not think that in real life a marriage contracted 
with so little enthusiasm on either side would have been a happy one, 
even after the wife had won the regard of her stepchildren, outlived the 
difficult relative, and gotten rid of the obstructive nurse, for there is in 
the character of Victor Demarcay a want of manliness, not dependont 
on circumstances or surroundings, which must have exposed him 
to contempt at all times. The hero of the story cuts a poor 
figure throughout ; the children are much truer to nature, and 
more interesting; and the young wife, who tells the story, tells it 
well, without inordinate egotism, and is a very nice creature herself, 
though one hardly likes her cold-blooded way of considering a proposal 
of marriage from a man who is almost a stranger to her, and who does not 
even affect to be in love with her. She warms up in the third volume, 
and the description of her distress on finding that Colonel Demarcay, 
the difficult relative of her husband, has constituted her unborn child 
his heir, to the detriment of her stepson, and that she is therefore placed 
at an additional disadvantage as regards Victor, is clever. No other 
portion of the story is up to the mark of that, but the style of the whole 
The author pays her readers the compliment of taking pains. 


Camp, Coast, and Siege: a Narrative of Personal Adventure and 
Observation during Two Wars. 1861-1865 ; 1870-1871. By Wickham 
Hoffman. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Hoffman served in the 
United States Army at New Orleans, and tells us what he saw there 
and elsewhere. The most noticeable thing about these chapters, thongh 
they are always readable, is the writer’s defence of General Butler. 
Not that Mr. Hoffman is a thorough-going apologist. On the con- 
trary, while believing Butler to have been personally incorrupt, he 
allows that he permitted great corruption in those about him. But 
greater men than he have done the same. He was, however, vigorous 
and able; he kept the city orderly; what was more difficult, he kept 
it healthy. Mr. Hoffman has indeed special reason for being grate- 
ful. One of General Williams’s staff had died in hospital. “ Butler 
conceived the idea, erroneous, I am sure, that he had been neglected 
by the surgeons. When I was brought down, he sent thom word that 
if another of Williams’s staff died there, they would hear from him. I 
did not die.” The second part of the volume is even more interesting 
than the first. The writer was attached to the embassy of the United 
States at Paris, and remained in that city during the siege. Of General 
Trochu he has but a poor opinion. The ‘plan,’ he thinks, was an 
expected interference of St. Genevieve to save her city at the last 
moment. That the city might have been saved by other means, he does 
not doubt. But the sorties were ill-managed, and no small proportion 
of the combatants would not fight. The regular army he criticises 
smartly. “ Noon-day breakfasts ruined the French Army.” He went to 
see a General ; found him and his staff emoking and drinking absinthe, 
and breakfasted with him; he found that the breakfast lasted from 
twelve to three. ‘And this was at an outpost, in presence of the 
enemy.” General Sheridan “believed that the Germans were brave 
soldiers, but he could not say so positively, for so far as his observation 
went, they had never met with any serious resistance.” Mr. Hoffman 
records some striking facts about hospitals. The American “ tent ambu- 
jance” was most successful. ‘“ Of the amputated, only one in five died, 
while at the great French ambulance of the Grand Hotel four in five 
died.” This seems very strong for tents against houses. The tents 
could easily be kept at 55°, while the outside air was at 20°. To turn 
to another subject, the writer is convinced that the Archbishop of Paris 
would have been saved, if he had been an Ultramontane. As it was, no real 
effort was made, We cannot pretend to guarantee this or other state- 
ments of the book, but we can certify to its being very good reading. 


Our Children. By Altian Haygood, D.D. (Nelson and Phillips, New 
York ; John W. Burke, Macon, Georgia.)—A volume that has reached “ a 
fourth edition ”(as we learn of Our Children from the title-page) hardly 
needs any commendation from us. The good-feeling and good-sense 
which it displays amply merit the success which it has attained. Part 
Il, dealing with “The Sunday School,” is especially valuable. Dr. 
Haygood has made the subject his own, knows it thoroughly, and always 
speaks to the point. We cannot perhaps always agree with him, though 
it is his phraseology rather than his theology to which we should object, 
but on the whole, we find bim a sound and liberal thinker. A book 
from Georgia is a novelty, even in these columns, which are familiar with 
literature from two hemispheres, but it is one which we have seen with 
pleasure, 


Worlds End. By Richard Jefferies. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
This is a very marvelleus story indeed. A city grows up where a 
marsh has been, and the question is,—To whom does this city belong ? 
An army of claimants springs up. As they have to cross the Atlantic, 
two very desperate villains seek to make their own title good by 
destroying the whole company at one stroke. What plan they devise 
for doing this, and what kind of snecess they meet with, the reader 
may, if he will, discover for himself. He will find besides, not, indeed 


is fair. 


another crime of such colossal proportions, but harrowing incidents 
It is difficult to estimate the 


enough to furnish any ordinary novel. 


interest of a story which transcends all limits of probability, yet un- 
doubtedly World’s End is cleverly told, and not without something of 
the art which gives the air of probability to the improbable. It has, 
too, other merits. The early part of the second volume, deseribing 
Aymer Malet’s love-making, is excellent in its way, and we quite re- 
gret the necessity which the author feels himself to be unde - of inter- 
rupting its idyllic sweetness with a horrible catastrophe. In short, though 
we cannot admire the conception of the novel before us, it is easy to 
seo that the writer might both plan and execute one that should be 
really good. As Mr. Jefferies pointedly asks, “ Was it not Goldsmith 
who wrote ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ to pay the expenses of his parent’s 
funeral?” we may reply that it was not. Johnson wrote “ Rasselas” 
for that object. As for “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” the circumstances of 
its publication—of its composition we know nothing—are curiously un 
like Mr. Jefferies’s pathetic imagination. 

Changes in the Incidence of Imperial Taxation. By William Holms, 
M.P. (William Mullan and Son.)—Mr. Holms states his case with 
moderation. It amounts to a demand for the repeal of the tea-duty. 
Taxes on alcoholic drinks and tobacco being, by almost common consent, 
put out of the question, this and a few similar imposts of small import- 
ance only remain as indirect taxes paid by the working-class. In other 
words, Mr. Holms demands that, except for tobacco and drink, the 
working-class should contribute nothing whatever to the national 
exchequer. Put in that form, his proposition has not an attractive look. 
The change in the incidence of taxation on which he insists so strongly 
as an injustice is simply due to the fact that increased consumption by 
the working-class (for that is doubtless the main cause) has swollen 
the Customs and Excise from thirteen to twenty millions, and that the 
income-tax has been reduced from ten millions to about five. But the 
income-tax is our resource for emergencies, and it would be sheer 
madness to exhaust it without necessity. 


Jesus of Nazareth neither Baptised nor Slain. By the Rev. George 
Bartle. (Published by the Author.)—Dr. Bartle thinks it likely that the 
title of his volume will cause “ dissatisfaction and uneasiness” in the 
minds of his friends. After all, however, his thesis, more closely ox- 
amined, is not very alarming. As to the second part of it, it expounds 
a view of our Lord’s words, “I lay down my life; no man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself.” The violence which culminated in 
the crucifixion did not, thinks the author, cause death; that was 
voluntary. And when St. Peter says of Christ to the Jows, “Whom yo 
with wicked hands have crucified and slain,” he means that his 
countrymen were murderers in intention, though from the nature of 
things they could not be murderers in fact, The contrary “ was be- 
lieved at the time, and seems to have been believed ever since. Never 
since the creation of the world has there been a more pernicious 
and fatal error.” Now that Dr. Bartle has appeared, to dissipate 
the delusion of eighteen centuries, Christendom will be delivered from its 
weaknesses and corruptions, and the Millennium will arrive, As to the 
matter of baptism, Mr. Bartle thinks that our Lord was not 
baptised—i.e., immersed in the river—but had only his feet 
and hands washed by the Baptist. The first would have been ap- 
propriate only to a sinner; the second wasa form of consecration. 
It requires no little ingenuity to get this sense out of the words of the 
Evangelists, especially out of St. Luke’s account, which, as Dr. Bartle very 
properly refers us on all occasions to the original, we may quote: ’Eyinre 
Bi iy re Bawriebiivas deavra Tov Aady xual Incov Bawriobiveos. The Christian 
Church has at least made a pardonable mistake in supposing that what 
was done to the people was done to Christ. Dr. Bartle draws theological 
inferences from his thesis, defends infant baptism, and states an anti- 
Roman doctrine of the Eucharist. 


Twenty-One Years in St. George's Mission. By the Rev. O. F. 
Lowder, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—There is much in this volume with 
which we feel no sympathy, much from which, did the occasion demand, 
we should express a most decided dissent. But we profer to be silent 
on these points. Here we have the record of a work carried on with the 
greatest courage and devotion, under most painful circumstances, some- 
times even in the midst of no inconsiderable dangers. Such a record can- 
not fail to interest and touch every reader. Sometimes, for the ludicrous 
often lies very close to the horrible in these regions, it can hardly fail 
to amuse him. Of special papers, we may notice that in the appendix 
which tells the story of the cholera in 1866. 
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tions lay Notes, and an Account of Robert Greene 
and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RICHARD 
| hf With an Introduction by F. 
FURNEVALL. 


THOMAS MOORE'S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9s. 
PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. by THOMAS Moors. 
Chiefly from the Author's MSS ; and all hitherto 
Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, 
by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Second 


Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 18s; large-paper copies 
(only 50 printed), "86s. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CYRIL 
TOURNEUR. Edited, with Critical Introduction 
and Notes, by JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the recently discovered unique copies. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s; a New and Cheaper 
Edition of 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
Home. By W. H. MALLOCK. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s; a New Edition of 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By H. A. TAINE. Translated from the 
French by H. VAN LAUN. 

*,* The Library Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 30s, may also be had. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7s 6d, 
a New Edition of 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT-SANDARS, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. _ 


HE AMERICAN WALIHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 

and serviceable, in mh Silver, Open Face, Crystal 

Case, £3 3s.—Sent with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 bes Street. 














OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 

LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 

EA 


READING 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals ead 
COLLEGE. 


ALVERN 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on December 20th and 2ist. 
HE Late HEAD MASTER of 
FELSTED SCHOOL, Essex, receives a few 


PUPILS, to be prepared for the Universities or in 
Modern Subjects. —Address, W.S. GRIGNON, Ham- 


brook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, in connection with UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, London.—The Session for Day Classes 
begins on Monday, October 22. Prospectuses in the 




















Office, at the College, or of J. E. MYLNE, 27 Oxford 
Square, 
ORDIGHERA, RIVIERA di 


PONENTE.—An English Medical Practitioner, 
residing at Bordighera, wishes to receive into his 
family Two or Three Young Ladies or Children, 
requiring Medical superintendence and the comforts 
of an English home. The highest Testimonials given 
and required. 

Address, Miss DICKINSON, School House, New- 
castle, Staffordshire. 
INDIA, 


OREST SERVICE of 

An Examination of Oandidates for Five Junior 
Appointments in the Forest Service of India will take 
place on the 15th November next. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age. 

Certificates must be lodged with the Revenue Secre- 
tary, India Office, London, 8.W., not later than 
the 5th November. 

Candidates should therefore apply at once for the 
paper of particulars. 

he salary of a Junior we commences at 
Rs. 250 per mensem.—(Signed 
India Office, 8th October, 1877. L. MALLET. 


LFRACOMBE HOLEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 ms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 


Every evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. 
| pe mg W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 


ingham, Douglas, F. Moreland, Brooke, G. bey 











Litera, Morris, a. Vaughan; M Willes, 
Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, Adair, D'Arcy, Vincent, 
&c,.—Preceded by SARAH'S YOUNG M To con- 


clude with THE CONSCRIPTION. — Prices from. 
Sixpence to £5 58. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 
7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 























Qctober 20, 1877.] 
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ILLIAM 8 BURTON 


39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 


more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S 
Trot ON, when plated by the patent process 


of 

B 
essrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
5 ver +. te employed as such, either usefully or 
as by no test can it be distinguished 


ornamentally, 
from real silver. 


‘A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 


fi as follows :— 
durab lity and Gnish, Fiddle or Beador King’ 


Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shel 


= 


















Patterns. 
12 Table Forks. . 41 10 6.3 1 0.3 6 O 
12 Table Spoons . 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0...1 9 0.111 0 
12 Tea Spoons ‘ 014 0...1 0 0.1 2 6 
6 Egg Spoons, 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies . 06 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 
1Gravy Spoon . . 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gi s 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 6 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife . 02 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .. 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter.. 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 0 

Total.....ceece-0£8 19 3,..11 19 6...13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
ak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
her of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen ; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by —ae 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
end 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W 
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DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 

Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 

(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
‘ Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks i. the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

thet you have obtained her Majesty's Rayal Lotiots Patent, to protect whet I consider the pentesten at eae 


less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


| PAINLESS 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
_ The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 

1. The new “Institute of Actuaries'" Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 

yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The ve eee “ was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
6. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
dog require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
gt the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
dng at a great saving —— or small families. 


The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
“Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


| . LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
£8 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
‘80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and oa combined, to the lusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.”"—Vide Dr. J. 
Bengade's Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue La- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol Lane, Tower 
Btreet, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure, complete. N.B.—The full-size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see label on each bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS. — At the 

change of seasons many persons feel oppressed 
without knowing why they are so—they are aware 
something within them is wrong, though they cannot 
detect the defective organ. A few doses of these 
powerfully purifying and eminently cooling Pills will 
restore regularity to every part of the system—will 
cast out all impurities lurking in the frame, and will 
thoroughly expel the last traces of disorder, however 

















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded, 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“Ss ANITA S,” 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


“SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 


1 
“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 


Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
ical authorities. 


medi 
“SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 


noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 
Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 


hidden the disease may be — however obscure its | PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
¥ ion, E.C. 


cause. With Holloway's medicine, relief is insured 


., fi 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, Lond 


without risk; erroneous action is rectified without | “SANITAS "’ is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 


disturbing natural regularity, health is reinstated, and 
with it return the cheerful feelings which unmistak- 


&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without parallel. 
To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 











Sbly tell the recent invalid that all within is right | Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, ls, ls 64, 28 6d. Per 


First Quality, 20s; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet“ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 
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HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
LASTIQUE 
E porratr 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, ° 
Catalogue post free. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 
Have REMOVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
New and Extensive Premises, 
128 Queen Vicrorra Street, E.C. 


Mlustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


CARSON’S_ PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 


Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


- INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s,and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 














By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. illustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 
FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 





And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ’ ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Vovered in One Piece. 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 


| jean and CO.’S SOUPS. 





South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss orc Insur- 

ee masta, GEORG 4 E WILLIAM LOVELL, 
___ Beoretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





TTAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


| rtccaeee! LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD we E. o and sa CHARING 
The oldest Proprietary Office aa the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and BXCEP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 
For eenens © rom of Proposal, &c., apply to 
ERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
CCIDENTS ;m FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
y be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 eg LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


ILLS' “THREE CASTLES.”— 


“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 

and no better brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’” 
—Vide “ The Virginians." 4 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 


Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY -REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EF 


LAMELovan's PYRETIC “SALIN E 














in Preventing and Curieg Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating | to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LL the YEAR ROUND a Good 
State of Health may be secured by taking 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS whenever there isany symptom 
tion. They the most astonishing 
and invigorating grepestien, and they will overcome 
all obstinate complaints and restore sound health. 
There is a return of good appetite shortly from the 
beginning of their use.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
in boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and ia family packets, lls each. 








° 
a 


~ RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the stee] spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 


‘acturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, ——— ° 


EW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 1éa each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manutactarer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 

















P®RSERVED PROVISIONS, ana 
YORK and GAME PIES; alo, 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
SOUP, and other 


INVALIDS, 


‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
JOHN GOSNELL & COV’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tears a PEARL 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a + yaaa FRAGRANCE to the BReatg 
Price 1s 6d per p 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores — Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what a; 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00: ‘s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles, 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 


Street, London. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 
mene? CENTENNIAL | eee 
876. JURORS’ AWARD 
“VERY =, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, OORK. 


—* |e F WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
_ 20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Ww. C. 


~— AMERIO AN | CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 











TURTLE 





inane for 




















“ The Caracas Cocoa of such 4 pees "—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassa! 


EHRY’S EXTRACT oi COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 











“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
EALTHY SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 
\ een NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr, 
ace US WILSON, F.RS., 
used by 
y toes ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should angie thal 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
wearer. 
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MARCUS WARD'S 
ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 

IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 





The Expiration of Copyright in Sir Walter Scott's Novels has enabled Marcus 
Ward and Co. to offer to the Publican ENTIRELY NEW E DITION, with numerous 
original Illustrations (drawn and engraved expressly for this Edition), and hand- 
somely bound, ata popular price. 


Comparison with rival Editions, or “ Reissues” printed from existing Stereotype 
Plates, will show that Marcus Ward's Illustrated Waverley Novels are the BEST 
PRINTED, BEST {LLUSTRATED, and BEST BOUND, and most tastefully got- 


ap Volumes ever produced at the low price of 2s 6d per volume, 


WAVERLEY. 
WITH THIRTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS (Ten Full-page), is NOW READY, and 
OTHERS WILL FOLLOW MONTHLY. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN. 








Vou. 1. From its ORIGIN to the RENAISSANCE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


2. From the CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE until the END of 
the REIGN of LOUIS XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


8. From the END of the REIGN of LOUIS XIV. till the END 
of the REIGN of LOUIS PHILIPPE. Demy 8vo, lés. 


” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF A:SCHYLUS. 


Transcribed by ROBERT BROWNING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 3 Maps, price 38s. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA 
MINOR. 


By Captain FRED BURNABY. 





TIMES.—First Notice. 


“Here we are at the end of Captain Burnaby's most interesting first volume, 
We must reserve the consideration of the second volume, which is still more 
interesting, for a second notice.” 


ATHENAUM. 


“ Captain Burnaby’s many admirers will be glad to accompany him on his ride 
through Asia Minor...... The traveller is, as before, full of animation, energy, and 
resource, and the subject is certainly one of more real importance...... Varied 
pictures, grave and gay by turns, but drawa with unfailing life and spirit.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Thor vho were delighted by Captain Burnaby's adventurous expedition to 
the Khivs Khanate will not be disappointed by his ride through Asia Minor. 
There is the same spirit in the style, and even greater interest in the subject.” 





RECOLLECTIONS of SAMUEL BRECK, and P. 
from his NOTE-BOOKS, 1771-1862. Edited by H. E. Scupper. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


*,* This work gives a most graphic word-picture of the author's personal 
reminiscences of the great men and events connected with the rise of the 
American Republic. Mr. Breck was personally acquaintel with Washington, 
Talleyrand, Mirabeau, Lafayette, &., &c. [On M 





The LIFE and LETTERS of the Hon. CHARLES 


SUMNER. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


Charles Sumuer's Letters give full descriptions of London Society—Lawyers— 
Judges—Visits to Lords Fitzwilliam, Leicester, Wharncliffe, Brougham—associa- 
tiou with Sydney Smith, Hallam, Macaulay—Dean Milman, Rogers, and Talfourd, 
&c. The work also contains a full Journal which Sumner kept in Paris. 

(/n a day or two. 





NEW IRELAND. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 
One of the main objects which the Author has had in view in writing this work 


, has been to lay before England and before the world a true and faithful history of 


Ireland, or rather a series of picturesque descriptive sketches of the numerous 
eventful episodes in Ireland's career during the last quarter of a centary. 
(Jn a few days. 


The LAND of BOLIVAR ; or, War, Peace, and Adventure 


in the Rep la. By James Mopre Spence, F.B.G.S., F.Z.S., 











NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 





Second Edition now ready at all the Libraries. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER'S SIN. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





M* EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 
USE of FUEL. 


In royal 8vo, amply Illustrated. 
Our DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 8s 6d. 
The USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 


Some OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILA- 
TION. Price 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo. 


Member of the Alpine Club. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Woodcuts and Maps, price 31s 6d. [ Shortly. 





MODERN PHILOSOPHY. From Descartes to Scho uer 
and Hartmann. By Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Professor of Natural Reli- 
gion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 14s 6d. (Shortly. 





MONT BLANC; a Treatise on its Geodesical and Geo- 
logical Constitution—its Transformations, and the Old and Modern State of its 
Glaciers. By EvG#Ne VIOLLET-Le-Duc. With 120 Illustrations. Translated 
by B. BUCKNALL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. (Shortly. 





Vol. Il. of MEN of MARK. A Gallery of Thirty-Six 
Cabinet-Size Photographs, by Lock and Whitfield (taken from Life), of the 
most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. With 
brief Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s. (Ready. 





The PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN ART. Con 
Twenty-Four Permanent Photographs from celebrated Original Paintings, 
chiefly by Artists of the French and Belgian Schools. With Memoirs of the 
Artists and Descriptions of the Plates. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 31s 6d. (Ready. 





[_ommon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 
PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PReSsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a , or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The SIEGE of TROY, 
adapted from Lord Derby's Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy 
and Its Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses; the Libretto is 
rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a 
Splendid series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. King; “ The Geneva 
Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi—LIGHT and COLOUR, the —— of pure 
Light, and its application to signalling on land and sea, and other purposes, by 
Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, their construction, methods of attack and 
means of defence, with Lantern Diagramsand Mechanical Effects. —-CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE, its History; with short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demon- 
Stration of New Inventions, &c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 7 to 10. 





STREET-LIFE in LONDON. [Illustrated by nearly Fo 
Permanent Photographs, specially taken from Life for the Work by J. 
THOMSON, Author of “ Illustrations of China and its People,” &c. With De- 
scriptive Accounts by J. THOMSON and ADOLPHE Sita. Now ready, 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


JASPER DEANE. By John Saunders. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 10s 6d. 
FOR THIS CAUSE: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. By Harrietta Bowra. 3 vols., 
6. 


3ls 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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This day is published. 


STORY OF MY 


By the Late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “‘ Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” &. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. With a Prefacs by HENRY REEVE, and Portrait. 


THE LIFE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published, in 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo. 


SS EBB & & &B Y: 


A Critical Biography. 


By GEORGE BARNETT 
Author of “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 


SMITH, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 








“ASK YOUR  STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND C0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 
PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 

For Large, Round, or Smal] Hand, Is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 
19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
1 ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. AD. 1700. 


i} ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREB. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. FenvEeRSs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 

— Spoons, -— _ 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s, | BATHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAprer-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24, CorniIceEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
LAmMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXxEs, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
CLocKks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
| CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


i T ~ 5 ‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 


Times, 16th December, 1872. 
‘The highest possible degree of Ilu- “The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
mination."—Morning Post, S | L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
13th July, 1874. injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtiined.”—Zimes, 14th July, 1874. 





—— ~ 
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LIGHT. 


i] PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLE UM, PARAFFIN OR 
1 KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
1 49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER' OIL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
: disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 
ti British MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—‘“ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil as a 
valuable tonic and dietetic, we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it." ———-SANITARY 
th RECORD says :—‘* We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked effect. So well 
j are the odour and taste of the Oil disguised, that children will take the preparation with avidity."—— 
MEDICAL TIMES says:—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring."———-MEDICAL Press :—* Has 
an agreeable smell] and flavour, and wecan testify that the result is satisfactory.” 
Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; quarter-pints, 1s 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 
Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 

Price 2s 6d each. 


! May be kad by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 











Ce 
CABINET EDITION. 


——— 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


Vols. I. to VI, comprising all that has appeared in the 
larger Edition, price 6s each. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPs. 
AND PLANS. 


This Edition, revised and prepared by the Author 
is so arranged that each Volume contains a complete. 
subject. Sold separately, as follows :— 


L. The ORIGIN of the WAR between the 
CZAR and the SULTAN. 


Il. RUSSIA MET ani INVADED. With 4 
Maps and Plans. 


III. The BATTLE of the ALMA. With 14 
Maps and Plans. 


IV. SEBASTOPOL AT BAY. 
Maps and Plans. 


V. The BATTLE of BALACLAVA and the 
COMBAT of the FOLLOWING DAY. With 
10 Maps and Plans, 

VI. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. With 13 

Maps and Plans. 


With 10 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 288, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


ODILON-BARROT. 

HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 

CASARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 

CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 

CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 

LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES, 

ALFRED AUSTIN'S POEMS. 

THe NEw REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, 

ORDINATION AND CONFESSION. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 300, for OCTOBER, was published on WED- 
NESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 


TORPEDO WARFARE. 

THE PHILOSOPHER CH00-FO0O-TszE. 
SOUVENIRS OF CoUNTESs D'AGOULT. 
ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
Prince HARDENBERG'S MEMOIRS. 

THB ORDER OF THE OOIF. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NOVELS. 
LytTe's ETON COLLEGE. 

THe STORY OF AN INDIAN LIFs. 

THe RussiAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK. 
Now ready, price Six Shillings. 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


New Series, No.CIV. OCTOBER, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 
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1. Hinpu SOCIETY AND ENGLISH RULE. 

2. TORPEDO WARFARE, 

3. RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 

4. Tot SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE. 
5. Sir JOHN BowRInG. 

6. PRE-CHRISTIAN DISPENSARIES AND HOSPITALS. 

7. RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

8. CROSS-FERTILISATION OF PLANTS AND CONSAN- 
@UINEOUS MARRIAGE. 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology. 2. Philo- 
sophy. 3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. 
4. Science. 5. History and Biography. 6. Belles 
Lettres. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


On Saturday next., 27th inst., will be EVIE 
HE DUBLI) REVIEW, 
NEW sane, No. 58, price 6s. 
ON e 





1, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

2. HERGENRUTHER’S CHURCH AND STATE. 

3. THe POETRY OF A PESSIMIST. 

4. CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

5. TURKEY AND Russia. 

6. CATHOLICITY AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

7. SIMON DE MONTFORT, EARL OF LEICESTER. 

8 RECENT GERMAN THOUGHT: its Influence on Mr- 
Tyndall. 

9. THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AND THE NEW CHAMBER, 

OF DEPUTIES. 

10. NOTICES OF BOOKs. 

London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W- 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 

WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 

ACHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 

Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
rotected by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 

only, Bristol and Loudon. 
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Now ren, 8 vols. crown Sr, 218 CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A MAN OF OTHER DAYS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MARQUIS DE THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


BEAUREGARD. 
Edited from the French Generat Eprror—J, J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., 
ro " 













































































By CHARLOTTE M ¥ ONGE, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Canon of Liandat. 
” author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
HURST & BLACEETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. Small 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the ST. MARK. 


avihor of “ QUEENIE,” Salta, WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles BY THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, DD. | 


TuyNne, Author of * Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. Head Master of King’s College School, Lor don. 
“ A most interesting novel.”—Court Journal. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 
to BEAR, by GkORGIANA M. Cralk; and A TRUE 
i arcane ote Price £1 11s 6d, in 3 vole, demy 8vo. 

“These stories evince a good deal of skill in con- 


ception A ope lively disiogue<Past- |The RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE. With a Commentary 





EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


s by the late E. M. COPE, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and edited for the Syndics of the 
Glory. By Mr 8. G. Linneus University Press by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public 
BANKS. 3 vols. Orator. 





“This clever story cannot but be read with breath- 
less excitement." —Post. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


Durrus HARDY. 38 vols. 
SOY OSI: APN. Now ready, THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Cheap Edition of Phebe, Junior. |GCHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 





By OLIPHANT. 1 vol., 5s. Bound and 

ane. , ; Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. 
The Squire 8 Courtship. By Mrs. THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 

MACKEN7\© “ANIEL. 3 vols. (Vexrt week. 
HURST & ?)'...OKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. By HENRY WACE, M.A., 





. ‘ . 1 In's I Prof f jasti i . 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College 


“ This is a work to be studied, rather than dismissed with that curso erusal which is all this bus 
DR. WATTS ON ASTHMA. can usually afford.”"—Times. 7? y ge 


A Treatise on the wees A Very thoughtfal and interesting volume.”"—Guardian. 
ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD “Mr. Wace’s book is one of the very few of its kind which have in them not only intellectual, but also 
of Curing this Disease. spiritual force.”"—Spectator, March 17, 1877. 
By R. G. WATTS, M.D., M.B.C.8., L.S.A., &., ‘““Mr. Wace seems to us to have made by far the most important and valuable contribution to English 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. theological literature that has been made for many years.”"—Congregationalist. i 
: C. MITCHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Li — 4 
Court Fleet Streck, E.C.; SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, and BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Oo., Stationers’ Hall Court, and by order of all local 





Booksellers. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s This day, at all Libraries, NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘GINX’S BABY.” 


, 78 6d. 
EV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER.— 
LAST SERIES of CHRISTIAN asPectsoti|Lu U T CHMEE AND DILLOO. 


FAITH and DUTY. Discourses by the late JoHN 





James TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College. A Study of West-Indian Life. 3 vols. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Stree:, By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 
inburgh. 





Just published, Vol. IV., crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. WM. MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


HE BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
: By Drs. OORT and HOOYKAAS, with the assist- This day, a NEW WORK by the Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of “ The Successful Merchant," 
ance of Dr. A. KUENEN. Translated from the Dutch, “ The Tongue of Fire."’ 
with the sanction and assistance of the Authors, by 


HE ected Mt. et Nid eae mee | THE POPE, THE KINGS, AND THE PEOPLE; 











I. to V., price 258. . 
ussimnend iene ATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent A History of the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World, 
ll gee, and 20 South Frederick Street, BY A UNIVERSAL RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of BURNS. WM. MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


Now ready, Vol. II., 8vo, cloth, 15s; large paper, 
Proof Plates, royal 8vo, 28-. 





OMPLETE WORKS ‘of ROBERT NEW WORK ON UPPER EGYPT. 
BURNS. Edited by W.Scotr Dovetas. With 
Explanatory Notes, Various Readings, and Gloseary, Next week will be published, with Illustrations fron Original Sketches, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Engravings on Steel and Wood, Facsimiles, Music, 


Biinberch, W Parca po oy & Co. U P P E R EGY P T : 

















Nearly ready, demy 8vo. : 
ISTORY of the CHURCH of Its People and its Products. 

ENGLAND, from the Abolition of the Roman | 4 poscriptive Account of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People of the Nile 
| oy A, Of Carlisle samen headings Valley, the Desert, and the Red-Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History and Geology. 
London : Sarr. ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D., 

N ECDOTES GN QP Or EON Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir, on the Red Sea. 
BUONAPARTE and his TIMES; selected from WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE BY DR. GEORG SC HWEINFURTH. 
the Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Hazlitt, wares 
O'Meary, &c. London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1878 ’ 
now ready. Year of War and Discord—Voice M U D I E S S E L E Cc T L [ B R A R Y. 
of the Stars—Weather Predictions, &c. Zadkiel fore- 
told the War in Turkey, the Cattle Plague, the Excite- a 
ment in Paris, &c.—London : J. G. BERGER, and all 
Booksellers. Price 6d. ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED COPIES of CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE on 
EN JONSON’ N -_s HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR are now in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
BUILDER of ab ROL pega oe LIBRARY. Many copies of nearly every other Recent Work of General Interest have also 
—Views of Bishop yon Scherenberg’s Monument, and | been added to the Library since the commencement of the New Season. Revised Lists of New | 


New Bank, Haltwhistle—Clun Castleand Barony, with be ews ipti i r i 
Iilustrations—Wanted. « Caucert oom for pee he = Books, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars, are now ready, and will be forwarded j 
the Place of the Diletiante in Art—St. Alban's—Pro- postage free on application. 

S oO ooning—Archaic Greek Art—Bracing 
Walls, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. New Oxford Street, London, October 20, 1877. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


OLD TESTAMENT. By Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 


by Canon Cook, M.A. Complete in 6 vols. medium 8vyu, £6 15s. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


In continuation of the ‘* Dictionary of the Bible.” By Various Writers. Edited 
by Dr. WM. SmiTH and Professor CHEETHAM. With Illustrations. Vol.1., 


medium 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various Writers. Edited by 


Dr. WM. SMITH and Professor WACE. Vol. I., medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


This Work, in combination with the “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” will 
afford the most complete collection of materials for the ‘‘ Church History, from the 


Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne.” 


The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE; a Visit 


to the Court of King John of Ethiopia. By E. A. DE Cosson, F.R.G.S. With 


Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST and 


CHRISTIANITY. By W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and 


Raphoe. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 


8vo, 42s. 


ANNALS of WINCHCOMBE and SUDELEY. 


By EMMA DENT. With Portraits, Plates, and Woodcuts. 4to, 42s. 


The DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS on 


PLANTS of the Same SPECIES. By CHARLES DaRWIN, F.R.S. With 


Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of LORD ABINGER, Chief Baron of the 


Exchequer, including a Fragment of his Autobiography and Correspondence. 
By Hon. P. C. SCARLETT, C.B. With Portrait. 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. By 


SAMUEL Sines, Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. Fourth Edition. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. By Dean STANLEY, D.D. Third Series. From the Captivity to 
the Christian Era. 8vyo, 14s. 


NOTICES of HISTORIC PERSONS BURIED 


in the CHAPEL of the TOWER of LONDON. With an Account of the 
Discovery of the supposed Remains of Queen Anne Boleyn. By DoyNEC. 
Brut, F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE of MICHELANGELO, SCULPTOR, 


PAINTER, and ARCHITECT; including inedited Documents now for the 
First Time published. By C. HEATH WILSON. With Illustrations. Royal 
8yo, 26s, 


The JESUITS : their Constitution and Teaching. 


An Historical Sketch. By W. CO. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 8vo, 93. 


FIVE YEARS among the BULGARIANS 


and the TURKS, between the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA. By H. C. 
BARKLEY. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of CHAS. RICHARD SUMNER, D.D. 


(Bishop of Winchester), DURING FORTY YEARS’ EPISCOPATE. By Rev. 
G. H. Sumner, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, lis. 


TROY and its REMAINS; a Narrative of 


Discoveries and Researches made on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan 
Plain. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. With 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


An ANALYSIS of AUSTIN'S LECTURES on 


JURISPRUDENCE. By GORDON CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 6s. 


nese 
10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, October 20, 1g77 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PU BLICATIONS, 





NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Mr. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTIOy. 


By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of “ Italy Revisited,” “Coun 
in Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, ‘price 207 lta 


The Times says :—* Extraordinary opportunities fell into Mr. G: y 
andin these very interesting volumes he has availed himself of them to aan rm 


The Observer says:—“ The book is at once fascinating and a 
many ways the best recent contribution to the literature of the Resment Ques 


The Saturday Review says :—“ Mr. Gallenga’s remi 2 
both agreeable A lestouattve.” ae the East are 


The Graphic says:—“ Mr. Gallenga’s Letters are most interes’ 
pa a pa bap nay ae, e-or bid fair to acquire Sarena ae 
graphic records taken on the spot of some of the most d 
Goer po ramatic incidents ip 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., price 81s 6d. 


The Spectator says :—* Altogether, ‘ Against Her Will’ is a whole. 
some novel, which we can recommend without reservation.” om 


“* Against Her Will’ is a very powerful novel, and one which we can on every 
d 








cordially r d to our readers.”—S/andard. 
“ There is a great deal that is deserving of praise, and very little to fi 
cases ‘Against Her Will ' is a novel of sterling saseit."—~Bestemen. = 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


“This novel is strong where so many are weak...... We know of no book 
which the act of courtship is made so pretty and poetical; or in which a 
tenderest sentiment is so absolutely free from mawkishness."—Standard, 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. By 


James B. BAYNARD. 8 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic spirit...... 
= a Ly full of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend it to our readers.” 
—Standard, 


“The picture we have in these volumes...... will come upon most readers alto- 
gether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntaryism.”—Graphic. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By 


T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


* For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love."—HAMLET. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By 


CAROLINE PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean 


Le Pgevur. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The HOUSE of CLARISFORD: a Prophecy. 


By FREDERICK WOODMAN. 3 yols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


“ Thrice lost and thrice banned, 
When the younger fell by the elder’s hand; 
Clarisford’s line will be warped and crost, 
Till Clarisford’s heir is lost, lost, lost.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, éc., Each Complete in 1 Vol. 
The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South-American Sketches. 


By E.C. Fexnavu. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LILIAN. By G. Beresford FitzGerald, Author of “‘ As the 


Fates would Have It.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HARRINGTON; or, the Exiled Royalist: a Tale of the 


Hague. By FREDERICK SPENCER Bigp. Orown 8vo., 7s 6d. 


MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


The BURIED PAST: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. Bergsoe. Translated 


from the Danish by NINA FRANCIS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating, and 
has been translated well.”—Athenxum. 


London: SAMUEL INSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 
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MESSRS. GRIFFIT 


H AND FARRAN’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 1877-1878. 





MASTERPIECES of ANTIQUE ART. From the Cele- 
tions in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British Museum. By 

brated vo IOMPEON, Author of “Old English Homes,” “Old Masters,” &c. 
isting of 25 les in Permanent Photography. 4to, elegantly bound, 

Two Guineas. 
Book of interest and value to Artists and Art Students everywhere, as bring- 

A her, in one volume, the finest specimens of the Sculptor'’s Art that exist, 
oe scriptions from both the Historical and Artistic | oints of view. It will 
= form an Elegant Drawing-Room Table Book, and wil! he found very suitable 


Presentation. 
- A New Story of Oxford Undergraduate Life. 


WILTON of CUTHBERT’S. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, 
MA., Vicar of Dry Sandford, Berks, Author of “ Hairbreadth Escapes,” &c. 
¢ illustrations by John Lawson, Price 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 

By the same Author. 

HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES; or, the Adventures of Three Boys in 
South Africa. By the Rev. H.O. ADAMS, MLA. 2nd Bdition. 8 Llustrations. 
$e, cloth; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 

“An exciting record of sport."—Graphic.——* Will delight the heart of all 

English boys."—Standard,——" Sure to be a great favourite.”"— Literary Churchman. 


“THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS!” A most amusing Record 
of the Doings of Two Young Children, Byran and Katie. By ANNETTE 
LysTgR. 10 Illustrations by John Proctor. Price 2s 6d. 


ASEM: an Eastern Tale; or, the Wisdom of Providence in 
the Moral Government of the World. By OLIVERGOLDsMITH. With Editorial 
Introduction and Illustrations. 4to, price 2s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
CAST ADRIFT: the Story of a Waif. A very pathetic and 


interesting Story, suitable for Girls of from Twelve to Sixteen Years of Age. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ The Daisy Root,” &. 8 Illustrations 
by Miss C. Patterson. Price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


LITTLE MAY’S FRIENDS; or, Country Pets and 
Pastimes. A Story dealing with the Country Life of Children and their Pastimes, 
and inculcating the gentle and benevolent treatment of Dumb Animals. By 
ANNIE WHITTEM. 10 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Price 3s 6d. 


TALENT in TATTERS; or, Some Vicissitudes in the 
Life of an English Boy. A Story of how the hero rose from a ragged in- 
mate of a London court to obtain the advantages of an Eton education. 
Written by one who knows Eton Life well, and is full of interest for Young 
Men and Boys. By Hope WRAYTHE. 8 Illustrations, 3s 64; gilt edges, 4s. 


SYLVIA’S NEW HOME: a Story for the Young. By 
Mrs. J. F. B. Fintu. Cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 

“ Well calculated to interest the young.”—Dai/y News.——* Particularly fit for 
children.” —Atheneum.——“ Written with power and feeling.” —Scotsman.——“ Told 
with a charmimg natural simplicity.""—Noncon/for mist. 

Uniform in size and price, all fully illustrated. 

The TRIUMPHS of STEAM; or,| ROSAMOND FANE; or, The 
Stories from the Lives of Watt, | Prisoners of St.James. By M. and 
toga and Stephenson. — ©. Lee. Second Edition. 

’ 

MILLICENT and HER CousINS., CLEMENT’S TRIAL and 
By the Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL. VICTORY. By the Author of 
Second Edition. { “ Little Lisette,” &c. 


TEN of THEM; or, the Children of Danehurst. The 
Story of the Doings of a Family of “Ten” while at Home for their Holidays, 
full of lively fun, and amusing reading for Boys and Girls alike. By Mrs. R. 
M. Bray, Author of “ Jack a Nory,” &c. 12 IlJustrations by A. H. Collins. 2s 6d. 


The SECRET of WREXFORD; or, Stella Desmond's 
Search. By Estaer CAnr, Author of “‘ Madelon.” Chiefly suited for Young 
Girls, but not without Adventure that Boys may relish. 8 Illustrations by 
Miss C, Patterson. Price 2s 6d. 


MADELON: a Story. By the same Author, Esraer Carr, Author of 
“ Fleur-de-Lis.” 2s 6d. “A pretty little tale, quite worth telling.” —TZimes. 


Uniform in size and price, all fully Illustrated. 


CRIB and FLY: a Tale of Two|ODD STORIES about ANIMALS: 
Terriers. told in Short and Easy Words. 


GERTY and MAY. 4th Ed. 

TROTTIE’S STORY BOOK: True} “A charming book for children. 

Tales in Short Words and Large | Though the story is full of fun, the 

Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illus- | moral is never lost sight of."—Literary 
trations by Weir. Churchman. 


A NOVELTY IN EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE—NEW ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN READING-BOOK. 


BRITANNIA: a Collection of the Principal Passages in 
Latin Authors that refer to this Island. With Vocabulary and Notes by 
THOMAS S. CaYzER, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, Author 
of “ One Thousand Arithmetical Tests,” &c. With Map and 33 Woodcuts. 3s 6d. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruction of Young 


Children. Illustrates ata glance, on one sheet, the various Geographical 
Terms in such a manner as to impress them more clearly on the minds of 
Children than any words could do. Price 1s 6d; mounted on rollers, 3s 6d. 














A New Novel, now ready at all Libraries. 


JOYCE: a Novel, in1 vol. By Paulina Biddulph. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK. 
The THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adventures of their 


Young Followers. Illustrated by J. R. Wells and O. J. Staniland. Price 6s; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Uniform with the above in size and price. 
The MISSING SHIP: Notes from the Log of the ‘ Ouzel’ Galley. 
The THREE COMMANDERS: Active Service in Modern Days. 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS: Naval Life in the Nineteoath Centary. 
The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Edition. 


—_ NE HURRY: Adventures of a Naval Officer Afloat and on 
ore, 








NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR. 
FRED MARKHAM in RUSSIA: or, the Boy Travellers in 


the Land of the Czar. Illustrated, Third Thousand, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 


Thousand, Llustrated, price 3s 6d; gilt edger, 4s. 
OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and 


Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the Reiga of her oo aay Queen 
Victoria. With Frontispiece. With an Account of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
ae Eighth Thousand. New and Revised Edition. Price 3s; gilt edges, 
3s 6d. 


OUR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and 


Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. With “9-7 ee Eighth Thousand. 
New and Revised Edition. Price 3s, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


The HEROIC WIFE; or, the Adventures of a Family on 


the Banks of the Amazon. [Illustrated by H. W. Petherick. Fourth Thousand. 
Price 1s 6d. 


This New Edition is now printed in a larger and more elegant size, while the 
original price of 1s 6d is retained. 


WORKS BY MRS. BRAY. 
JOAN of ARC and the TIMES of CHARLES the SEVENTH. 


Price 7s 6d. 


“ Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with Increased information, but 
with sympathies awakened and elevated.”—Times. 


The GOOD ST. LOUIS and his TIMES. With Portrait. 
Price 7s 6d. 


“ A valuable and interesting record of Louis’ reign.”—Spectator. 





WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
NOTABILIA; or, CURIOUS and AMUSING FACTS about 


Many Things. Explained and Illustrated. Post 8vo, 6s. 
“There is a world of wisdom in this book.”—Art Journal. 


ANCESTRAL STORIES and TRADITIONS of GREAT 
FAMILIES. Illustrative of English History. With Frontispiece. Price 7s 6d. 
“ An interesting and well-written book."—JLiterary Churchman. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL WORLD. A Book 
of Curious Contributions to Natural History. (Illustrations by Zwecker. 
Second Edition. Gilt edges, price 6s. 

“ Will be studied with profit and pleasure.”—Athenzum. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF FOLK-LORE. 
SAGAS from the FAR EAST; or, Kalmoukand M 


Tales. With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author of 
“ Household Stories from the Land of Hofer,” “ Patranas,” &c. Price 9s. 

“The mere lover of good stories, and the historical and ethnological inquirer 

will be equally pleased with the wonderful narratives."—Duily News. 

By the same Author. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES from the LAND of HOFER, or 
Popular Myths of Tirol, including the Rose GarJen of King Laryn. LIllus- 
trations by T. Green. Price 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
“ We thank the author of ‘ Patranas' for another rich treat."—Art Journal. 
“A collection of charming legends, all of them interesting, and some of them 
exquisitely beautiful.""—Scotsman. 


PATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Tra- 
ditional. Illustrations by Edward H. Corbould. Price 58; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
“ These Patranas contain great beauty as well as much that is new and curious.” 
—Literary Churchman. 
“ Delightfully chivalrous, quaint and truly Spanish."—Monthly Packet. 
“ Told in a lovely and graphic manner.”—TZimes. 





TALES and LEGENDS of SAXONY and LUSATIA. By 


W. WESTALL. Illustrated by H. W. Petherick. Price 496d; gilt edges, 5s. 








See GRIFFITH and FARRAN’S CATALOGUE for Books of Instruction and Amusement, 
Travel and Adventure, Picture Books and Story Books, of all Sizes and at all Prices, suitable for School Prizes, Christmas 
and New Year's Gifts, and Birthday Presents. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING AND IN PREPARATION. 
STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. [Jn the press, 


The FIRST PRINCIPLES of the EXACT SCIENCES EXPLAINED to the NON-MATHEMATICar, 


By Professor W. KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA. By W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. 

The STARS. By the Rev. P. A. Secchi, 8.J., Director of the Observatory at Rome. 

GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES and NERVES. By Professor T. Rosenthal, of the University of Erlangen, 
np 


By H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Professor A. de Quatrefages, Membre de I'Institut. 


I. 
43. TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


The FORMS of WATER in CLOUDS and RIVERS, 


ICE and GLACIERS. With 25 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. es 
PHYSICS and POLITICS ; or, 


ion of the iples of “ Natural Selection ” ean Inheritance” 





te Pp blitioal Society. ‘Crown 8vo, price 4s. 
Im. 
EDWARD SMITH, M.D., LL.B. 


FOODS. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


price 5s. 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
MIND and BODY: 


IV. 


the Theories of their Relation. | 





OSCAR SCHMIDT. 
{Sixth Edition. 


(Third Edition. 
Thoughts on the 


(Fourth Edition. 


Dr. HERMANN VOGEL. 





{Fifth Edition. 


With Four Illustrations, crown 8yo, price 4s. 


Vv. 
WERBERT SPENCER. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


VI 
BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.B.S. 


On the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. With 14) 


Illustrations. Crown §vo, price 5s. 
Vit. 
J.B. PETTIGREW, M.D. 


LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, 


and Flying. With 130 Illustrations. ‘Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Vill. 
HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. Crown | 


8vo, price 5s. 
TX. 
J. P. COOKE, of the Harvard University. 


The NEW CHEMISTRY. With 31 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


SHELDON AMOS. 


x. 


The SCIENCE of LAW. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


xi. 
E. J. MAREY. 


MECHANISM: a Treatise on Terrestrial 


and Aerial Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 5s 


[Sixth Edition. 
| 8vo, price 5a. 

| 
(Third Edition. | 


Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL. 





(Second Edition. 
Swimming, | 


ae enlaces 
[Second Edition. | VAN BENEDEN. 


(Third Edition. 


[Second Edition. 


{Second Edition. | PIETRO BLASERNA. 


J. W. DRAPER, M.D, LL.D. XItt. 
The HISTORY of the CONFLICT between RELIGION 

and SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
M. C. COOKE, M D., LL.D. 


FUNGI: their Nature, Influences, Uses, &c. Edited 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.B.S. XVIt. 
MONEY and the MECHANISM of EXCHANGE. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


[In the press, 
[Shortly, 

[ Shortly. 

[In preparation, 


[In preparation. 
xIr. [Third Edition, 


The DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DARWINISM. 


With 26 Lilustratioas. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


(Niath Edition, 


xiv. (Second Edition, 


xv. (Third Edition, 


The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT and PHOTO. 
GRAPHY. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. XVI. 


The LIFE and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. Crown 


(Second Edition. 


(Third Edition. 


XVIII. [Second E lition. 


The NATURE of LIGHT. With a General Account 
of Physical Optics. With 183 Lllustrations and a Table of Spoctra ia 
Chromo-lithography. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


XIX. {Second Edition. 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. With 


83 Illustrations. 


Crowa 8vo, price 5s. 


Professor SCHUTZENBERGER. xx. (Second Edition. 
FERMENTATION. With 28 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, price 5s. 
Professor BERNSTEIN, [Second Edition. 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. With 91 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


XXII. (Second Edition. 


The THEORY of SOUND in its RELATION to MUSIC. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 





NEW AND RECENT SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The HISTORY of CREATION. By 
Professor Ernst HAECKEL. Translation revised 
by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.B.S 


With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of | 


the vafious Groups of both Plants and Animals 

2 vols. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 

“ A rich mine of facts for all biological students."— 
Examiner, 


The peACES of MAN and THEIR) 


RAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. By Dr. | 


bat PrscHEeL. Large crown Svo, cloth, price 9s. | 


‘Takes a position occupied by no other work.”— | 
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